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PREFACE. 



rpHE Franklin Fourth Eeader, in the new series, 
-*- corresponds to the Fourth Eeader in the former 
series, and is intended to be used by pupils of the same 
class. There is more variety in the pieces, and they 
are, in general, somewhat more easy of comprehension. 
With a single exception, — that of Mrs. Barbauld's 
Hymn to Night, — they are all new. Some are origi- 
nal contributions, in which the compiler has a legal 
right. The work, as will be seen, is profusely illus^ 
trated, and no pains have been spared by the publish- 
ers to make it attractive. 

The compiler expresses his obligations to Messrs. J. 
E. Osgood & Co. for permission to take several pieces, 
in prose and verse, from "Our Young Folks." The 
same acknowledgments are due, for like courtesies, to 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard and to Mr. John L Shorey, 
publishers of "Our Boys and Girls" and "The Nur- 
sery." 
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He is also much indebted to Mr. Samuel W. Mason, 
of the Eliot School, for his valuable lessons on vocal 
gymnastics in connection with the position of the per- 
son. Mr. Mason is also the author of an excellent 
introduction to the Franklin Fifth Reader, in which 
the subject is treated at greater length. 

G. S. H1LLARD. 

Boston, July 1, 1873. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 



KEY TO THE SOUNDS OF THE MARKED LETTERS. 



VOWELS. 



Examples. 

A long fAte, Aid, lace. 

X ikort fXt, mXn, lXd. 

A long before R .. FARE, PAIR, BEAR. 

A Italian or grave FAR, FATHER. 

X intermediate . . fXst,brAnch,grXsp. 

A broad FALL, HAUL, WALK. 

A slight or obscure LIAR, PALACE. 

£ long METE, SEAL, KEEP. 

£ Short MET, MEN, 8ELL. 

E like A HEIR.THERE, WHERE. 

£ short and obtuse HER, herd, fern. 
E j/tgAt or obscure brier, fuel. 

i long pIne, fIle, find. 

t short PlN, FILL, Miss. 

Hike long E MIEN, MACHINE. 

if short and obtuse SIR, fYr, bYrd. 
I slight or obscure elixjr, ru)N. 



I 



6hng 

6 short 

6 long and close . 
6 broad, like » 

broad A } ••' 
6 like short u — 
Q slight or obscure 



Hlong .... 
| short 

middle or obtuse 
| (J short and obtuse 
I u like 6 in MOVE 
, y slight or obscure 



Examples. 

NOTE, FOAL, TOW. 
NOT, DON, ODD. 
MdVE, PRdVE, f6od. 

NOR, F6RM, SORT. 

S^N, DdNE, COME. 

actor, confess. 

tube, tone, s0it. 
tub, tun, hut. 
bull, pOll, fOll. 
murmur, FURTHER. 
RtJLE, RUDE, BRUTE. 
SULPHUR, FAMOUS. 



i ? long TYPE, 8TYLE, LYRE. 

* Short 8YL VAN, SYMBOL. 

¥ short and obtuse MYRRH, MYRTLE. 
¥ slight or obscure TRULY, MARTYR. 



61 and '6$ BQtL, TotL, BOY, TOY. 

60 and bw bound, town, mow. 

ew like long H few, new, dew. 

CONSONANTS. 



(J , <;, soft like 8 ACID, PLACID. 

£, 5, Aarrf, like K FLA0CID. 

£H,£h, Aarrf, likeK .... character. 

CH, $h, Soft, like SH CHEVALIER 

CH like TSH CHURCH. 

jb, I, Aarrf, jSET, GIVE. 

G, I, «q/i, /like J GENDER. 

S, 8, 50/*, like Z MUSE, DISMAL. 

?, £, so/% or./fcit, iife GZ EXAMPLE. 
th, th, soft y flat, or vocal THIS, thee. 
TH, th, sharp THIN, THINK. 

T1 ° N U*«SHUN .(NATIQN. 

8ION J I PENSION. 
SION Wee ZHUN CONFUSION. 



CEA M/i*«SHAN..( OCEAN - 
CIAN J I OPTICIAN. 

CIAL \ £ COMMERCIAL. 

SIAL | Wee SHAL . . j CONTROVERSIAL. 

TIAL ) ( PARTIAL. 

CEOUS \ t FARINACEOUS. 

cious [ like shv8 . j capacious. 

TIOU8 ) (SENTENTIOUS. 

GEOU8 ) lihe ( COURAGEOUS. 

gious J " I RELIGIOUS. 

QU/tfeKW QUEEN, QUILL. 

WH like HW WHEN, WHILE. 

PR like F PHANTOM. 



THE FRANKLIN FOURTH READER. 



INTEODUOTION. 

AETICULATIOK 

Correct articulation is the basis of good reading. It im- 
plies a clear and accurate utterance of each syllable, a due 
proportion of sound to every letter, and a clearly marked ter- 
mination to each syllable or sound before another is com- 
menced. 

The following exercises in articulation are designed for pupils 
as a daily discipline, during the entire time in which this vol- 
ume is used. Every reading-lesson should be preceded by an 
exercise in articulation, even though a short one. The sounds 
and words should be accurately and forcibly uttered, and 
especial attention should be given to such sounds as are liable 
to be perverted or suppressed. The importance of a thorough 
training in this department especially commends it to the 
attention of teachers. 

Concert exercises upon the table of vowel sounds, with fre- 
quent changes of key, and with different degrees of force, 
sometimes with all the power of which the voice is capable, are 
well calculated to develop command of voice and promote ac- 
curacy in pronunciation. Similar exercises on the table of 
consonant sounds should not be neglected, since the defec- 
tive utterance of the consonants is one of the chief causes of 
bad articulation. 
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POSITION. 

Vocal gymnastics is the art of training the vocal organs so 
as to develop their powers, and enable 
them to act with ease, precision, and 
effect. 

All who would be good readers should 
practise systematically and persistently 
such vocal exercises as will give them 
complete control of all the muscles of 
articulation, increase the power and elas- 
ticity of the voice, rendering it smooth, 
pure, and melodious. 

Such exercises rightly taken will not 
only give power and purity to the 
voice, but will also promote the general 
health. 

Physical culture and vocal exercises 
are so intimately connected that in the 
proper development of one the other must be necessarily 
improved; indeed, no vocal exercises can be correctly prac- 
tised without first securing the 
proper position and carriage of 
the body. 

It is of the first importance 
that pupils acquire the habit 
of sitting correctly. At the 
command, One : insist that 
the pupils assume the follow- 
ing position : — 

1. Sit erect as far back in 
the seat as possible. 

2. Body square to the 
front. 

Fig. i. 3. Feet resting on the 
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floor, one slightly in advance and forming with each other an 
angle of sixty degrees. 

4. Knees bent nearly at 
right angles. 

5. Chest fully expanded. 

6. Hands resting gently on 
the edge of the seat. 

7. Shoulders leveL 

8. Head erect. 

9. Chin slightly depressed. 

10. Eyes directly to the 
front. 

1 1 . Incline the body slight- 
ly forward, bringing the ear, 
shoulder, elbow, and hip in a 
straight line, as in Fig. 1. 

At the command, Two : Eight face. 

At the command, Three: 
Stand ; still facing to the 
right. See Fig. 3. 

At the command, Four : 
Left face, standing in the cor- 
rect position, viz. : 

1. Heels in a line and 
touching each other. 

2. Feet turned equally 
outward, forming with each 
other an angle of sixty de- 
grees. 

" 3. Knees straight. 

4. Body erect and square 
to the front. 

5. Arms hanging easily at 
the side. 

6. Elbows near the body. 




Fig. a 
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7. Shoulders square and at equal height. 

8. Head erect. 

9. Eyes looking directly to 
the front. 

10. Chin slightly de- 




Fig. 4. 



11. Body inclined for- 
ward, bringing ear, shoulder, 
hip, knee, and ankle, in a ver- 
tical line. See Fig. 4. 

Every change in position 
should be made with military 
precision and promptness. 

Pupils in position, as in 
Fig. 4, with lungs fully in- 
flated, are now ready to prac- 
tise the following 



EXEECISES ON THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, spe- 
cial attention should be given to the precise sound of the 
letters italicized. The sounds of the letters in Italics are 
the same as the sound of the vowel at the head of the para- 
graph. 

a , long, as in fate. — Fame, blame, obey, survey, cambric, 
nature, ancient, neighbor, weigh, sleigh, patron, matron, pa- 
triot, patriotism. 
a, short, as in fdt. — Bat, bad, had, cannon, sand, fancy, mar- 
ry, have, charity, inhabit, national. 
a, Italian, as in far. — Are, star, guitar, alarm, father, heart, 

hearth, guard, daunt, gauntlet, jawndice, balm, aunt. 
a, broad, as in fall; and o, as in nor. — Coll, tall, nor, form, 
storm, salt, ought, fought, nought, awful, water, author, al- 
ways, cause, lawyer, balsam, palsy. 
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a, as in fare ; and e, as in there. — Dare, rare, pair, air, bear, 

where, stare, pare, 
a, as in fast. — Blast, chance, lance, branch, grasp, graft, 

grant, grass, pass, class, mastiff, pasture, plaster. 
6, long, as in mete; and i, as in marine. — Be, she, theme, 

scene, marine, pique, fiend, grieve, treaty, relief, belief, re- 
ceive, deceive, receipt, leaf, lenient. 
e, short, as in met. — Bed, bread, debt, engine, said, says, 

friend, special, preface, heroism, again, merit, helm, realm, 

many, any, get, yes, chest, egg, kettle. 
ij long, as in pine ; and y, as in by. — Smile, mile, child, fly, 

height, might, type, isle, defy, guide, guile, sky, kind, blight, 

flight, apply, tiny. 
i, short, as in pin ; and y, as in myth. — Din, ring, prince, 

whip, skip, city, agile, busy, sieve, sift, cygnet, cylinder, 

wring, bring, /talian. 
0, long, as in note. — Home, dome, glory, vocal, gore, only, 

both, oath, explode, historian, poet, foe, dough, glow, soldier, 

yeoman, coeval, encroach, note, devotion. 
0, short, as in ndt. — Mob, rob, sob, was, wash, dot, got, 

watch, wasp, bond, fond, from, foster, docile. 
0, long and close, as in mdve ; and u, as in rule. — Prove, 

mood, remove, smooth, rude, truant, prudent, brutal. 
U j long, as in tube ; and ew, as in new. — Tune, cure, lure, 

duty, curate, few, pew, Tuesday, cubic, music, pursuit, re- 
sume, endure, luminary, beautiful, revolution. 
U j short, as in ttib ; and o, as in son. — Just, must, fun, rug, 

such, do«s, rough, son, ton, one, some, tongue, nothing, 

come. 
U, middle, as in full. — Bush, push, could, should, good, hood, 

wolf, pulpit, cushion, woollen, puss, foot, pulley, book. 
U, short and obtuse, as in fur ; e, as in her; i, as in fir; and 

y, as in myrrh. — Burn, murmur, further, herd, fern, person, 

merge, mercy, sir, bird, virtue, dirk, dirt, mirth, myrrh, 

myrtle. 
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Oi , as in v&ice ; and oy, as in bdp. — Boil, coil, coy, toy, coin, 
joint, joist, noise, employ, rejoice, avoid, appoint, oyster. 

OH j as in sodnd ; and ow, as in now. — Pound, prowd, browm, 
vow, endow, noun, town, dowbt, devout, plough., ground, 
vowel, thaw. 

VOWEL SOUNDS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

Vowels marked with a dot underneath, thus (a, e, j, o, u, 
y), are found so marked only in syllables which are not ac- 
cented, and which are slightly or hastily articulated. 

This mark indicates a slight stress of voice in uttering the 
appropriate sound of the vowel, rather than any particular 
quality of sound. In a majority of cases this mark may be 
regarded as indicating an indistinct short sound, as in mental, 
travel, peril, idol, forum, carry ; — friar, speaker, nadir, actor 9 
sulphur. 

In many cases, however, it indicates a slight or unaccented 
long sound ; as in sulphate, emerge, obey, duplicity, educate. 

The difference between the long and obscure long sound 
may be readily distinguished. In the word fate, the a is long ; 
in the word fatality, the first a is obscure long. The case is 
similar with the o in the words note and notorious. In the 
word deliberate, when a verb, as, " I will deliberate," the a is 
long ; when an adjective, as " A deliberate act," it is obscure 
long. 

The common errors in the pronunciation of words of this 
class are, either a complete suppression of the vowel sound, or 
the substitution of a sound of some other vowel. This sup- 
pression or perversion of sound is much increased by the 
hurried manner in which many persons are accustomed to 
speak or read. So general is this fault, that the ear becomes 
accustomed to the improper sounds from infancy; hence the 
difficulty and the importance of remedying the defect. The 
habit of indistinct utterance is one easily acquired, and it soon 
becomes very difficult to eradicate. 
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In pronouncing words containing unaccented syllables, care 

should be taken to avoid a formal or fastidious prominence of 

sound. The two extremes which ought to be equally avoided 

are, carelessness on the one hand, and extreme precision on the 

other, as if the sounds of the letters were constantly uppermost 

in the mind. 

a, obscure, as in mental. — Musical, comical, critical, numeri- 
cal, fatal, principal, original, criminal, ascendant, defend- 
ant, defiance, reliance, variance, countenance, performance, 
peaceable, agreeable, sociable, amiable, detestable, respecta- 
ble, tolerable. 

a, obscure long, as in sulphate. — Ability, about, abolish, afloat, 
again, alarm, amaze, apart, arise, away, canal, caress, cathe- 
dral, separate. 

G 9 obscure, as in travel. — Travel, chapel, gravel, counsel, mo- 
ment, confidence, dependent, silence, eminent, goodness, 
boundless, sameness, plainness, laziness. 

6, obscure long, as in emerge. — Believe, benevolent, before, 
behold, delight, deliver, deny, prepare, precede. 

i, obscure, as in ruin. — Invincible, forcible, audible, illegible, 
possibly. 

0, obscure, as in idol. — Collect, command, commence, com- 
mittee, compose, comply, concern, convert, consult. 

Oj obscure long, as in obey. — Domain, corroborate, history, 
rhetoric, memorable, memory, composition, advocate, po- 
tato, motto, window, meadow, willow, billow, follow, to- 
morrow. 

U, obscure, as in sulphur. — Awful, fearful, playful, dutiful, 
graceful, beautifully. 

Uj obscure long, as in ediicate. — Articulate, accurate, mascu- 
line, regular, particular, emulate, pleasure, exposure, nature, 
feature, pressure, leisure. 

y , obscure, as in truly. — Envy, lady, safety, marrying, car- 
rying. 
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EXEECISES ON THE CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, force 
and clearness of sound should be given to the consonant ele- 
ments. The letters to which attention is more particularly 
directed are printed in Italics, 
b, as in babe. — Bad, bag, 6at, foet, tear, fought, fteast, stai, 

ebb, tube, globe, inhabit, babble, babblev, found. 
ch; as in church. — Chair, chat, chaim, check, churn, maxch, 

switch, satcAel, touching, 
d, as in did. — Deed, debt, mad, mocfest, would, should, de- 
duce, added, wedded, da,ted. 
t y as in fife. — Fame, feud, yanci/ul, prefer, cra/ty, enough, 

rou^A, lau^Ater, fatal, /ireman, /erry. 
g, as in gag. — £ame, plague, vagrue, $rAost, ^one, ju$r, egg, 

guilt, guinea, $rive. 
h, as in hold. — ZZay, Aate, Aigh, Auge, Auman, wAo, upAolder, 

childAood, withAold, ink-Aorn, race-Aorse, perAaps, unAappy. 
j, as in joy. — /am, jar, gesture, gibbet, edge, ledge, jury. 
k, as in kirk. — (7ar, coil, seek, music, talk, vaccinate, cAasm, 

ecAo, cAoir, cAorus, epocA, arcAitect. 
1, as in lull. — Bell, lurk, isle, pafe, lark, loll, lively, lovely, 

hail, ta.ll, sweetly. 
m, as in maim. — Man, morn, mound, moment, blame, hymn, 

memory. 
n j as in nun. — iVine, linen, nay, can, keen, noun, gnaw, kneel, 

bawier. 
ng, as in song. — King, ring, Hinging, singing, anger, nothing. 
p, as in pipe. — Peer, joool, happy, rapid, tropic, pupil, piper, 

creep. 
r, 1 (trilled,) initial, or before a vowel, as in rap. — i?ay, rough, 

raw, rot, rest, ride, rise, rural. 

1 The letter r, used as an initial, or before a vowel, is articulated by a 
forcible trill of the tongue against the upper gum. This sound should never 
be prolonged. 
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r, (untrilled,) final, or before a consonant, as in nor. — Far, 
our, eternal, murmur, former, torpor, servant. 

8^ as in seal. — Sin, sign, suit, dose, sinless, science. 

sh j as in shine. — Sha.de, sAine, gasA, rash, sash, associate, man- 
sion, enunciation, expansion, action, caution. 

t 9 as in tent. — Tell, time, £une, matter, critic, debt, receipt 
better, chatter, tutor, taught. 

thy as in thin. — Thank, thick, theory, theatre, ba,th, pa^, 
mouM., month, brea^A, tfAankful, linking. 

th, as in thine. — This, thus, there, those, benea^A, titfAe, with, 
bre^ren, farming, father, breathe, wrea^Ae. 

Y, as in valve. — Peer, trine, trivid, weave, seven, retrive. 

Wj as in wine. — Wo.it, wall, wonder, one, once, woo, wane, 
wormwood, weather, beware, weal, wayward. 

why as in whit. — Whale, where, when, wAat, why, wAether, 
wAite, wAiten, whipping, whisper. 

X, like ks, as in tax. — Box, six, ne#t, te#t, except, sarton, 
execute, completion. 

X, like gz, as in exalt. — Eaact, example, exempt, e#ert, e#al- 
tation. 

y, as in yes. — Tiear, young, yawn, you, use, utility, yonder, 
million, rebellion, spaniel, filial, wsefuL 

Z, as in zeal. — As, was, zephyr, maze, prise, flies, daisies, 
praises, arise, breezes, JTerxes. 

Z 9 like zh, as in azure. — Glazier, leisure, seizure, collision, oc- 
casion, persuasion, osier, vision. 

CONSONANT COMBINATIONS. 

Pronounce the following words distinctly and forcibly. 
The initial and final combinations are printed in Italics, and 
may also be pronounced separately. 

Words without connection of sense afford a better exercise 
in articulation than sentences. 

1. Blue, oreath, draw, dwell, fly, free, glen, grain, cleave, 
crave, crust. 
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2. Ptay, proud, queen, shriek, sArink, s£ill, screen, slate, 
smite, snow, snag, speak, sphere. 

3. Splice, spring, spread, square, stein, s^raw, thrift, th.zva.Tt, 
truce, twine, w/ien. 

4. Curfc, wolf, triumph, dirge, lunch, marsh, ink, jerk, desk, 
storm, prism, rhythm, earn, hhuddn, opera, lisp, usurp, cartie. 

5. Act, sift, felt, learratf, sor£, firstf, apt, canst, Usp'd, worfcd, 
thunVd, rocltd, heap'o*, pitctid, repu/sU 

6. Wants, facts, starts, precepts, roasts dense, once, science, 
else, necks, silks, inks, proofs, cuffs, tru*As, dep^As. 

7. Want'st, wilt'st, left'st, attempt'st, help'st, hop's*, laud's*, 
as£'s£. 

8. Ebb'd, comb'd, lonrfd, obli^'o*, hreath'd, world, arm'd, 
whelmed, end, oyerid, heard, Hv'd, starv'd. 

9. lAv'dst, nrov'dst, nWdst, learridst. 

VOWEL AND CONSONANT SOUNDS IN SENTENCES. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words so joined as to make 

complete sense. 

The following sentences are arranged to aid the learner in 

acquiring a correct enunciation, both of vowels and consonants. 

The vowels to which attention is to be especially directed are 

printed in Italics. 

a long, as in fate. — Stay, lady, stay, for mercy's sake ! The 
breaking waves dashed high. To praise the hand that pays 
thy patns. Well hast thou framed, old man, thy strams ! 
0, gaoler, haste that fate to tell ! 

a short, as in ftft. — I am not mad ! The proper study of 
mankind is man. He bade me stand and hear my doom. 
-4s on a jag of a mountain crag. 

a Italian, as in far. — Hast thou a charm to stay the morning- 
star? Here it comes sparkling, and there it lies darkling. 
Ay, lawgh, ye fiends ! Not a soldier discharged his farewell 
shot. To arms ! to arms ! they come ! they come ! Charge, 
Chester, charge ! 
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a broad, as in ML — So long he seems to pause on thy bald, 
awful head. His tall and manly form was bowed. Trust 
him little who praises all. ^wrora, now, fair daughter of 
the dawn. 

a long before r, as in fare. — I dare to meet the lion in his 
lair. happy pair ! happy fair ! Thou hast been care- 
ful with all this care. Let me but bear your love, I '11 bear 
your cares. 

a intermediate, as in fast. — Oh grant me what I ask at lost ! 
Faster come, faster come, faster and faster. On the blast 
he flew swiftly past. What masks, what dances shall we 
have! 

6 long, as in me. — 'T is sweet to see the evening star appear. 
Hear, Oye nations ! hear it, ye dead ! Up a high hill he 
heaves a huge round stone. We would not seek a battle as 
we are ; nor as we are, say we, we will not shun it. 

6 short, as in met. — Uprouse ye, then, my merry merry men ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, but all, except their sun, is 
set. He saw an elk upon the banks of the ^lbe. 

1 long, as in pine. — For life, for life, their flight they ply. 
His blithest notes the piper plied. What ! silent still, and 
silent all? 

i short, as in p$n. — Bring hither, then, the wedding ring. 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. His glim- 
mering lamp still, still I see. My pretty, pretty lad. 

long, as in note. — In solemn measure, soft and slow, arose 
the father's notes of woe. Echo on echo, groan for groan. 
Koll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, rolL Cold, bitter 
cold ; no warmth, no light. On thy cold, gray stones, Sea ! 

short, as in n<5t. — O'er stock and rock their race they take. 
He plods from the spot. Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 
we follow in his flight. 

long and close, as in moVe. — The Moor was doomed to do 
or die. Who spoke of love 1 Alas, poor Clarence ! As I 
do live by food, I met a fool, a motley fooL 
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U long, as in tube. — Your voices in His praise attune. 
Adieu, adieu ; my native shore fades o'er the waters hlue. 
Eye the h\ue vault, and bless the useful light. J?ew, few 
shall part where many meet ! 

U short, as in ttfb. — A drum, a drum, Macbeth doth come. 
High in his pathway hung the sun. For love is heaven, and 
heaven is love. Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer ! Some- 
where on a sunny bank buttercups are bright. 

U middle, as in ML — The good woman stood to look at the 
wolf. Sir, you 've pulled my bell as if you *d pull it off the 
wire. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

U short and obtuse, as in fur. — One murder makes a villain. 
Turn and turn, and yet go on and turn again. Stern were 
her looks. The herd that whirls in air. 

Oi as in voice. — Kejoice, still cried the crowd, rejoice. With 
songs of joy your voices raise. An hour of joy, an age of 
woe. 

OU as in sdu*nd. — And often, when I go to plough, the plough- 
share turns them out. Not from one lone cloud, but every 
mountain -now hath found a tongue. 

ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

Accent is a stress which is laid upon one syllable of a word 
more than upon the others. The accented syllable is noted 
by the accute accent, thus ( ' ), placed just above the syllable at 
its right; as in ban'ner, win'dow, alone', return', forgiv'ing. 

Emphasis is a stress laid upon one or more words in a sen- 
tence, and should be placed upon the important word or words 
to bring out more fully the meaning of the sentence. Emphatic 
words are sometimes indicated by Italics, and sometimes by 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

EXAMPLES OP EMPHASIS. 

1. What is done cannot be undone. 

2. When I am older, I will praise Him better. 

3. What they know by reading, I know by action. 
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4. It is not so easy to hide one's faults as to mend them. 

5. Couldst thou not have patience with him one night ? Lo, 
/ have borne with him these hundred years. 

6. An hour passed on — the Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 

To arms ! They come I The Greek ! The Greek ! 

7. Pet. How bright and goodly shines the moon ! 
Kath. The moon ! the sun : it is not moonlight now. 
Pet. I say it is the moon that shines so bright. 
Kath. I know it is the sun that shines so bright. 



INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a slide or bend of the voice, either upward or 
downward, from the usual level of a sentence. 

The upward, or rising inflection is usually indicated by an 
acute accent ('), and the downward, ox falling inflection by 
the grave accent ( ' ). 

RISING INFLECTION. 

The rising inflection is generally applied to single words, 
though it often extends through several words, and sometimes 
through an entire sentence. In definite questions, — that is, 
such as may be answered by Yes or No, — it takes the form of 
a gradual rise, varied only by emphatic words. The following 
diagrams will show the direction of the voice in the more com- 
mon cases of the rising inflection. 

The *vt> the earth, th e w atev, teem ^th delighted existence. 

ft et ^ the land which your a^e* has made ^ 

****** rf * . *"-"' 
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EXAMPLES OF RISING INFLECTION. 

1. Good morning, Henry'. Are you going to school' 1 

2. Did you ever try' to help it, John' ? 

3. Sun', Wa'ter, and Wind', and Bird' say, No. 

4. Do you see yonder cloud, that 's almost in the shape of 
a camel.' 1 

FALLING INFLECTION. 

The falling inflection usually commences at a point above 
the key, and slides down toward it, and to it when the thought 
is completed. When a sentence ends with a graver sentiment 
than the opening one, the voice may fall below the key. 

Indefinite questions — that is, such as cannot be answered 
by Yes or No — are usually delivered with a downward slide 
from the emphatic word to the end of the sentence. 

Every leaf is of a different °v^ every ^%$ hath a separate in- *Afo 
What are you going to Q ° « a ^ 

If our cause is not just, there is °JHst c^ and no Ju *tice 0a 

««e, «» e$^ 

EXAMPLES OF FALLING INFLECTION. 

1. StopM Stand stiliM Hark' ! 

2. Tell the truth' ; that is the best excuse at all times. 

3. Why stand ye here i'dle 1 

4. What do you call' the play ? 

5. When shall we get to the top' of the hill % 

6. Charge\ Chester, charge* I On\ Stanley, orC I 

RISING AND FALLING INFLECTIONS. 
J83" See page xxvi for examples illustrating these principles. 
The following are the more general and obvious principles 
for the use of the inflections, to which there are many excep- 
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tions. There are many sentences and clauses which might 
very properly be read with either the rising or the falling inflec- 
tion, according to the reader's conception of the idea intended 
to be conveyed. As a general principle, positive and complete 
assertion may be said to have the falling inflection, and doubt- 
ful or incomplete, the rising. 

The rising inflection is generally required — 

1. When the sense is incomplete or suspended. 

2. In words and phrases of address, except when they are 
emphatic or long. 

3. In language of tender emotion, politeness, gentle entreaty 
and poetic expression. 

4. In questions that can be answered by Yes or No ; except 
when the question is asked or repeated in an emphatic or an 
impatient tone. 

5. Where such words are inserted in a sentence as Saying, 
Said, Eeplying or Replied, Exclaimed, &c, the voice is sus- 
pended or kept up. 

The falling inflection is generally required — 

6. When the sense is complete or terminated ; but when a 
sentence consists of several clauses expressing complete sense, 
the last but one may take the rising inflection. 

7. In questions that cannot be answered by Yes or No. 

8. In answers to questions, except when given in a careless 
or slightly disrespectful manner. 

9. In language of deep emotion, as of authority, bold en- 
couragement, surprise, denunciation, or terror. 

10. When words or clauses are compared, contrasted, or in 
antithesis, the former part generally has the rising inflection, 
and the latter the falling ; but, 

11. When negation is opposed to affirmation, the negative 
member of the sentence generally has the rising inflection, and 
the affirmative member the falling, in whichever order they 
occur. 

12. All rules for the rising inflection are liable to be modi- 
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fied by strong emphasis, which overrides every thing else, and 
gives to the voice the falling inflection, or a form of the cir- 
cumflex, with a strong downward slide. 

EXAMPLES OF INFLECTION. 

%* The following examples are numbered so as to refer to the numbering 
of the above general principles of inflection. 

1. With his conduct last evening', I was not pleased. Here 
waters', woods', and winds', in concert join. 

2. My friends', I come not here to talk. How is this, my 
father' ! do you not believe' me' 1 Well, sir', the victim was' 

I yet fear to expose your friend. On' 1 ye brave', who 

rush to glory or the grave' ! 

3. My mother' ! when I learned that thou wast dead', Say\ 
wast thou con'scious of the tears' I shed 1 Awake, little girl' ; 
't is time to arise' ; Come, shake drowsy sleep from your eyes. 
It is true, Charles', we ought to be obliging to one another' ; 
you shall have my kite to-day' and to-morrow. 

4. Can you read'? Will you lend me your kite'? Had 
Thebes a hundred gates', as sung by Homer' ? Can wealth', or 
honor', or pleasure', satisfy the soul' ? 

5. Alas ! he said, the ride has wearied you. Came men and 
women in dark clusters round, some crying Let them up' ! they 
shall not fall' ; and dthers, Let them lie' ! for they have fallen'. 

6. I will praise God with my voice' ; for I may praise him, 
though I am but a little child'. Come, let us go forth into the 
fields' ; let us see how the flowers spring' ; let us listen to the 
warbling of the birds', and sport ourselves on the new grass'. 

7. Who, then, can be saved' ? How sleep the brave' who 
sink to rest, by all their country's wishes blest ! 

8. Mr. L. Do you like 1 to work' 1 

Boy. Yes, sir', very well', this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play 1 ? 

Boy. This is not hard? work. It is almost as good as play. 

Mr. L. Who seC you to work 1 
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Boy. My father*, sir. 

Mr. L. What is your name' ] 

Boy. Peter Hurdle*, sir. 

Mr. L. How oloV are you ? 

2?oy. Eight years old, next June*. 

Mr. L. How long have you been* here ? 

Boy. Ever since six o'clock this morning*. 

Mr. L. Are you not hungry' ? 

Boy. Yes, sir', but I shall go to din'ner soon. 

Will you go to town' to-day' ? Yes', perhaps I will'. 

9. Strike*, you slave* ! stand*, rogue* ! stand* ! you base 
slave, strike* ! that I knew where I might find Him ! that 
I might come even to His seat* ! 

10. Is this book yours', or mine*? It was black' or white', 
soft' or hard*, rough' or smooth*. He preferred hon'or to dis'- 
honor, worth* to wealth'. 

11. I come not to destroy', but to fulfil*. Show that you 
are brave by deeds*, not by words'. Did he go will'ingly' or 
un*willingly* 1 He went wilTingly, not unwillingly'. 

12. John', John\ Mr. Speaker', Mr. Speaker". Did you 
see him there'? Sir"? Did you see him there"? Will you 
deny* it 1 Will you deny' it ? said he, repeating the question 
in a louder and more emphatic tone*. 

CIRCUMFLEX. 

The union of the two inflections is called the circumflex, or 
wave, and is marked thus, A or thus, v . 

The circumflex is used to indicate the emphasis of strong 
assertion, surprise, irony, contrast, mockery, or hypothesis ; 
also, in expressions used in a peculiar sense, or with a double 
meaning. Its effect is sometimes upon single words, and some- 
times it takes the form of a wave, or gradual sweep, extending 
through the sentence, the voice ascending to the emphatic 
word, and falling after it (see figures 3 and 4), as in language 
of supplication, or when a proposition is expressed with such 
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confidence in its truth as precludes contradiction ; also in an 
indirect question, that is, when a declarative sentence is spoken 
in the form of a question. 

The two inflections combine so as to form different kinds 
of circumflex, which may be represented by the following 
figures : — 

12 3 4 

The application of the different forms of the circumflex to 
the various classes of sentences, must be left, in a great meas- 
ure, to the taste and judgment of the teacher. 

EXAMPLES OF THE CIRCUMFLEX. 

1. What ! is it yours ! Are you a traitor? 

2. A fifie man you will make if you go on in this way ! 

3. The cat will play with a ball, but she thinks it rare sport 
to torture a mouse. 

4. You are not angry, sure ! 

5. Some have sneeringly asked, Are the Americans too poor 
to pay a few pounds on stamped pa'per ! 

6. And they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, 
saying, Hail ! King of the Jews ! 

7. Mother, let me stay at h6me with you to-day. 

8. So, you never knew the history of this man\ 

9. My dear, you have some pretty beads there. Yes, papa. 
And you seem to be vastly pleased with them. Yes, papa. 

10. Truly we would not offend you. 

1 1. " Tried and convicted traitor ? " Who says this ? 
Who '11 prove' it at his peril on my head' ? 

" Banished I " I thank you for 't. It breaks my chain. 

MONOTONE. 

When no inflection is used, a monotone, or sameness of tone 
is produced. 

The term monotone, in the language of elocution, should not 
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be understood in its literal signification, as "a sound never 
varied," but rather to imply the successive recurrence of the 
same radical pitch or tone, with a full, smooth, and prolonged 
stress of voice. Its low-pitched, solemn utterance may be said 
to resemble the repeated sounds of a deep-toned bell, with its 
perpetually recurring low note. 

It is the language of awe, reverence, solemnity, grandeur, 
majesty, and power ; especially when connected with the idea 
of supernatural agency, or influence. Emotions of amazement, 
terror, and horror are often expressed in monotone. 

In its proper place, monotone can be employed with beauty 
and effect ; but one of the most prominent faults in reading is 
a prevalent use of this mode of voice without reference to ap- 
propriateness. This habit destroys every thing like feeling or 
expression, and is the chief cause of that wearisome sameness 
so common in the reading exercise of the school-room. Teach- 
ers should be unremitting in their efforts to counteract this ten- 
dency. To this end they should omit no opportunity of show- 
ing the use and effect of the inflections and the circumflex j 
also of leading the child to study the meaning of the selection 
to be read and to give expression to the author's ideas by 
means of the proper tones, stress, pitch, and movement of the 
voice. 

EXAMPLES OF MONOTONE. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all' my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the 
hair of my flesh stood up : it stood still, but I could not dis- 
cern the form thereof : an image was before mine eyes ; there 
was silence, and I heard a voice saying, Shall mortal man be 
more just than God 1 shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 




I. — SELECTIONS FKOM THE 
PEO VERBS. 





KOTES'Q VERSION. 




in-atriic'tion 


straight 


re-proaches 


a-votd 


diri-gent, 


treasure 


righteous 


se-curely 


mlgh'ty 


de-ceit'ful 


op-press'e§ 


puri-ty 



TAKE fast hold of instruction ; let her not go ; keep 
her, for she is thy life. 

2. Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not 
in the way of evil men ; avoid it, pass not upon it, turn 
from it, and go away. 

3. The path of the righteous is as the light of dawn, 
which grows ever brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. 
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4. Put away from thee a deceitful mouth, and remove 
far from thee perverse lips. Let thine eyes look straight 
forward, and thine eyelids be directed before thee. Give 
heed to the path of thy foot, and let all thy ways be 
straight. Turn not to the right hand or to the left ; re- 
move thy foot from evil. 

5. He that works with a slack hand becomes poor; 
but the hand of the diligent makes rich. 

6. He that walks uprightly walks securely; but he 
that perverts his ways shall be punished. 

7. When pride comes, then comes disgrace ; but with 
the humble is wisdom. 

8. The merciful man does good to himself; but the 
cruel man torments his own flesh. 

9. In the path of righteousness there is life; yea, in 
her pathway there is' no death. 

10. He who oppresses the poor reproaches his Maker ; 
* but he who has mercy on the poor honors him. 

11. A soft answer turns away wrath ; but harsh words 
stir up anger. 

12. Better is a little, with the fear of Jehovah, than 
much treasure, and trouble therewith. 

13. Better is a dinner of herbs, where there is love, 
than the fatted ox, and hatred with it. 

14. He who is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he who rules his spirit, than he that takes a city. 

15. A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches ; and better is good-will than silver and gold. 

16. He who loves purity of heart, grace is upon his 
lips, and the king will be his friend. 



Dawn. The first appearance of light ; 

break of day. 
Per-verse 7 . Obstinate. 
Heed. Care; attention. 
Slack. Slow; not diligent. 



TTp'right-ly. Honestly. 
Per-verta'. Turns from the right. 
Ke-proaoh'es. Accuses; blames. 
Wrath. Anger; rage. 
Cho'sen. Selected ; preferred. 
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IL — THE HAPPY LAND. 

MBS. BABBAULD. 

thorn j hymn (him) quai/relg (kww^) 

fra'grant toad (tw) sep'a-ra-ted 

swallowed (swa'iM) grieve (ipst) faith'fiil 

THE rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with thorns ; 
the lily of the valley is fragrant, but it springeth up 
amongst the brambles. 

2. The spring is pleasant, but it is soon past ; the sum- 
mer is bright, but the winter destroyeth the beauty thereot. 

3. The rainbow is very glorious, but it soon vanisheth 
away ; life is good, but is quickly swallowed up in death 

4. There is a land where the roses are without thorns, 
where the flowers are not mixed with brambles. 

5. In that land there is eternal spring, and light with- 
out any cloud. 

6. The tree of life groweth in the midst thereof; rivers 
of pleasures are there, and flowers that never fade. 

7. Myriads of happy spirits are there, and surround 
the throne of God with a perpetual hymn. 

8. The angels, with their golden harps, sing praises 
continually ; and the cherubim fly on wings of fire ! 

9. This country is Heaven ; it is the country of those 
who are good, and nothing that is wicked must inhabit 
there. 

10. The toad must not spit its venom among turtle- 
doves ; or the poisonous henbane grow among sweet 
flowers. 

11. Neither must any one that doeth ill enter into 
that good land. 

12. The earth is pleasant, for it is God's earth, and it 
is filled with many delightful things. 
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13. But that country is far better : there we shall not 
grieve any more, or be sick any more, or do wrong any 
more; there the cold of winter shall not wither us, or 
the heats of summer scorch us. 

14. In that country there are no wars, or quarrels, 
but all love one another with dear love. 

15. When our parents and friends die, and are laid in 
the cold ground, we see them here no more ; but there 
we shall embrace them again, and live with them, and be 
separated no more. 

16. There we shall meet all good men whom we read 
of in holy books. 

17. There we shall see Abraham, the called of God, 
the father of the faithful; and Moses, after his long 
wanderings in the Arabian desert ; and Elijah, the prophet 
of God; and Daniel, who escaped from the lions' den; and 
there the son of Jesse, the shepherd king, the sweet singer 
of IsraeL 

18. They loved God on earth, they praised him on 
earth ; but in that country they will praise him better, 
and love him more. 

19. There we shall see Jesus, who is gone before us to 
that happy place ; and there we shall behold the glory of 
God. 

20. We cannot see him here, but we will love him 
here ; we must be now on earth, but we will often think 
on heaven. 

21. That happy land is our home; we are to be here 
but for a little while, and there forever, even for ages of 
eternal years. 



E-ter'nal. Without beginning or end; 

endless. 
Myrl-ads. Great numbers. 
Bur-round'. Enclose on all sides; en- Grieve. Feel sorrow ; mourn. 

circle. 



Cher'u-bim. Angels next in order to 

seraphim. 
Ven'om. Poison. 
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III — AN EVENING PRAYER 

BERNARD BARTON. 

deign (dan) sol'emn safe'ty guard (g»rd) 

t&ught scent plu'mage prayer 

1. TDEFOEE I close my eyes in sleep, 
-D Lord, hear my evening prayer, 
And deign a helpless child to keep 

With Thy protecting care. 

2. Though young in years, I have been taught 

Thy name to love and fear ; 
Of Thee to think with solemn thought, 
Thy goodness to revere. 

3. That goodness gives each simple flower 

Its scent and beauty too, 
And feeds it in night's darkest hour 
With heaven's refreshing dew. 

4. Nor will Thy mercy less delight 

The infant's God to be, 
Who, through the darkness of the night, 
For safety trusts to Thee. 

5. The little birds that sing all day 

In many a leafy wood, 
By Thee are clothed with plumage gay, 
By Thee supplied with food. 

6. And when at night they cease to sing, 

By Thee protected still, 
Their young ones sleep beneath their wing 
Secure from every ilL 
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7. Thus may'st Thou guard with gracious arm 

The bed whereon I lie, 
And keep a child from every harm 
By Thy all-watchful eye. 

8. For night and day to Thee are one ; 

The helpless are Thy care ; 
And for the sake of Thy dear Son, 
Thou hear'st my childish prayer. 

Deign. Think fit; condescend. I 8e-oure / . Free from danger; safe. 

Be-vere'. To reverence. I Guard. Protect ; defend. 



IV. — STOP, STOP, PKETTT WATER 

pret'ty (pnt-te) run'ning boat 

car/ry heard (nerd) could 

1. " QTOP, stop, pretty water ! " 

kJ Said Mary, one day, 
To a frolicsome brook, 
That was running away. 

2. " You run on so fast ! 

I wish you would stay ; 
My boat and my flowers 
You will carry away. 

3. " But I will run after : 

Mother says that I may ; 
For I would know where 
You are running away." 
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4. So Mary ran on ; 

But I have heard say, 
That she never could find 
Where the brook ran away. 

ProHc-Bome. Playful. | Stay. Wait ; stop. 



V. — MEG'S EACE FOE LIFE. 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

prep-a-ra'tion traVel-llng en-deaVored 

struggle at-ten'tion Im-pos'si-ble 

as-slst'ance OG'cu-pants ex-h&ust'ed 

fierce lr-re-§lst'i-ble re-lief 

[Meg Howitt, whose escape from the burning forest is here told, 
was the daughter of a lumberman, and lived in the woods in north- 
ern Wisconsin, near the river of that name. Meg had been a cripple 
from her birth, had recently lost her mother, and was about ten years 
old at the time the fires broke out in the woods.] 

PAET I.— The Eapt. 

THE next day the wind blew almost a gale from the 
river, the smoke became more dense, and earnest 
preparations were begun for a fearful struggle for life. 
Provisions were placed in casks on the rafts. Articles 
which could not be removed were hastily buried, and, 
with their wives and children, the lumbermen betook 
themselves to the rafts as their only hope of safety. 

2. Eichard Howitt had been one of the first to place 
his little daughter in as comfortable a position as pos- 
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sible on one of the rafts. He had then gone to the assist- 
ance of others. He was the last to leave the shore, and 
with his strong arm pushed the rafts out into the stream. 




3. They were none too soon. The fierce roar of the 
devouring fire, travelling with fearful velocity, began to 
be heard in the distance. The women and children were 
directed to lie down, and were covered with wet blankets, 
while the experienced lumbermen took turns in propel- 
ling the four rafts which formed the convoy. 

4. As the column of fire came steadily onward, the air 
was filled with blazing twigs and branches, borne by the 
wind in advance of the conflagration. Only the most 
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watchful attention on the part of the boatmen prevented 
serious injury to the occupants of the frail craft. At 
last, blinded by smoke, and almost gasping for breath, 
Richard sat down for a moment's rest, while another took 
his place. 

5. " Meg, darling, come close to father," he said ; but 
Meg did not answer. " Meg, dear ! " again he called more 
loudly, and still no reply. " Can anything ail the lass ? 
Why don't she speak ? " he exclaimed, as he hastily lifted 
the blanket he had spread over her. 

6. Meg was not there, and had not been there since 
they pushed off. She must be on the other side. With 
a sinking heart Richard sought her, but in vain, — she 
could not be found. 

7. From the other rafts came the same reply to his 
question, — Meg was not with them ! The dreadful truth 
dawned upon his mind with irresistible conviction, — 
Meg, his darling and pride, had been left behind. How, 
he could not tell ; he only knew he had placed her on 
the raft. 

8. In the wild frenzy of despair he endeavored to 
throw himself into the water, swim back, and £ie with 
his child. The men, who needed his help to save the 
rest, tried in vain to reason with him. If Meg were on 
shore, escape was now impossible for her or for him. In 
all probability she had fallen unobserved from the raft 
into the water and been drowned. 

9. Richard could not listen ; but at last, exhausted with 
the violence of his grief, he found relief in a state of 
partial insensibility. Every nerve was now strained to 
move the heavy-laden rafts to a place of safety. 

10. Thick woods lined the river banks. These would 
soon be in flames. Yet they dared not trust themselves 
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far from shore, lest the swift current should cany them 
onward over the dams of the lumber mills below. 

11. It required a cool brain and steady eye to deter- 
mine the course, to know just how near the shower of 
fire it was safe to go, and on the other hand, how far they 
might venture to trust themselves to the power of the 
swiftly moving river. 

12. And now, while they are slowly drifting out of 
sight, let us go back and look for the darling of more 
than her father's home. 



Baft. A frame or float made of tim- 
ber. 

Ve-loo'i-ty. Quick or rapid motion; 
speed. 

Pro-pelling. Driving forward. 

Con'voy. Attendance for defence ; 
escort. 

Con-fla-gra/tion. A great or general 
Are. 

Craft Small sea vessels. 



Frail. Easily broken or destroyed; 
weak. 

Con-vio'tion. The state of being con- 
vinced. 

Fren'iy. Madness ; distraction of 
mind. 

Ven'ture. Expose to hazard ; risk. 

Drifting. Floating ; driven along 
upon the water. 



VI.— MEG'S RACE FOR LIFE. 



OUB YOUNG FOLKS. 

PART IL — Parting with her Pets. 



o-be'di-ence 


shag'gy 


sad'dleg 


corn-mind' 


stop'ping 


swfrn'ming 


effort 


dropped 


wagton 



AFTER Richard, with tender care, had, as he sup- 
posed, secured Meg's safety, she had, in obedience 
to his command, waited in quietness while the others 
crowded around her. There was much running to and 
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fix), when Meg saw her good old dog Watch eying the 
hasty embarkation. 

2. " Oh, Watch must come ! " she cried ; " I can't leave 
him behind. Come, Watch ! Watch ! " she eagerly called. 
" Oh, do come ! " But Watch would not stir from his 
post of observation. 

3. " It is of no use to call the dog, child !" exclaimed 
one of the men. " We are more than full now." Meg, 
with streaming eyes, continued her entreaties; but all 
were too full of the one anxious purpose to save their 
own lives to heed her. 

4. " I must kiss him good-by," sobbed Meg. "I am 
sure father would let me ; and Kitty, — I must find her. 
She can go in my pocket/' Meg painfully limped her 
way along, until she stepped from the raft to the shore. 

5. Exhausted by the effort, she rested behind a log, 
when Watch with one joyful bound came to meet her. 
" Watch, you dear old fellow ! " she cried, and, clasping 
both arms around him, hid her face in his shaggy neck, 
and wept as if her little heart would break. 

6. But Watch did not fancy the embrace. He would 
not stand still, as was his wont, but, after his first joyful 
greeting, he kept bounding toward the shore, giving little 
quick barks, and then coming back to pull her dress as if 
to bid her follow him. 

7. " Why won't you stand still, Watch, and let me hug 
you one little moment ? for indeed I can't stay ! Come, 
that 's a dear olfl fellow ! " But, instead of coming, Watch 
gave one bound toward the river, and commenced a ter- 
rific barking, running backward and forward, stopping only 
to shake energetically the old hood which Meg had un- 
consciously dropped 

8. " I can stay no longer, not even for Kitty. I must 
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leave you, Watch. I never saw you care so little for me 
before," cried Meg ; and she began to drag her weary 
limbs back to the beach. 

9. Absorbed with her grief at parting with her favor- 
ite, she did not at first notice that the loud voices calling 
to one and another were no longer heard, and not until 
her ear caught the sound of paddles did the danger of 
being left behind occur to her. 

10. Making all haste, she reached the point where she 
had so rashly come ashore, to find herself indeed alone, 
with no possible hope of escape from the fiery death 
which awaited her. 

11. At first she called with all her little strength, 
" Father ! don't leave Meg ! " She could only hear Watch 
swimming in the water not far off, though she could not 
see him; but from out the cloud of smoke that hung 
thick and heavy over the river came no answering voice. 
Meg's heart almost stopped beating as she thought of the 
horror of her situation. 

12. Just then, finding his efforts to attract attention 
quite useless, Watch came ashore and ran to his little 
mistress for the caress he had so lately refused. "We 
will go to mother's grave, Watch, and die together," Meg 
exclaimed ; and as fast as her exhausted strength would 
allow, she turned her steps back to the clearing. 

13. Kitty met her on the way, and when Meg cuddled 
her on her arm purred contentedly as ever. Still farther 
on, her frightened squirrels came running to her as if for 
protection, and thus, with her little family of pets, she 
rested her aching head on the grass-grown mound which 
marked the spot where her mother was laid. 

14. There she awaited the fearful, on-coming tempest 
of destruction. In the simple trust of childish faith, she 
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repeated her little prayer, and was just covering her face, 
that she might shut out the fearful vision she momen- 
tarily expected, when she heard Watch barking fiercely. 

15. Before she could call, there was a quick step at her 
side, and she was caught up, squirrels, kitten, and all, in 
the strong arms of Uncle Ben Wade. " Why, Meg," he 
exclaimed, " how in the world did you come here ? " In 
a few moments Meg had answered his question. 

16. " I must try and save you, my poor child ; quick ! 
we have not a moment to lose ! " and before Meg knew it 
she was seated on the floor of Uncle Ben's clumsy wagon, 
with Watch beside her, and Uncle Ben lashing his fleet 
horses into a gallop. 

17. Watch, now that there was some prospect of Meg's 
being saved, composedly rested his head upon his fore- 
paws, with a conscious air of dignity. Meanwhile, Uncle 
Ben continued to urge on the horses, that indeed needed 
no urging, at a fearful rate over the rough forest roads, 
causing the wagon timbers to creak and crack, and almost 
snap. 

18. Still that surging roar through the tree-tops, ever 
coming nearer and louder, sounded its fearful alarm in 
their ears. 



Em-bar-ka'tion. The act of going or 
of putting on board a ship. 

En-treat'ies. Earnest petitions ; re- 
quests ; prayers. 

Limped. Walked lamely. 

Greeting. Salutation at meeting. 

Ter-rif'ic. Dreadful; fearful. 



En-er-get'i-oal-ly. Vigorously. 

Clearing. A tract of land from 
which the trees have been cleared off. 

A-wait'ed. Waited for ; looked for. 

Pros'pect. A view of something dis- 
tant ; expectation. 

Surging. Rolling, as a billow. 



In what State is the scene of this story laid ? How did the people 
escape from the fire ? Why did Meg leave the raft ? How did Watch 
first try to save Meg's life ? Where did Meg and her pets go ? Who 
found them * Describe the ride to Millville. 
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VIL — MEG'S RACE FOR LIFE 

OUB YOUNG FOLKS. 

PART III.— The Escape. 

ap-plled' pierce de-liVer-ance 

vlgfor skfl'fftl-ly com-paiVtlve-ly 

re'al-lze af-fAirS* ar-rfval 

oiMi-na-ry prai'rieg &-ti-ma'tion 

"fT^HE fire gains on us, Meg!" cried Uncle Ben, as 
JL they reached the tall pine-tree that marked five 
miles passed in this fearful race for life. " Go on, Sol ! 
go, Jeff!" he shouted, and applied with fresh vigor his 
stout oak sapling, to increase their speed. 

2. The terrified horses seemed to realize that this was 
no ordinary danger from which they were fleeing, and 
bent themselves nobly to their work. The smoke choked 
and blinded Meg almost to the point of strangulation; 
but Uncle Ben, a clear, cool, and steady woodsman, 
seemed to pierce it with his eagle eye, and skilfully and 
safely guided his horses over rickety log bridges and 
stony ledges. 

3. They had passed ten miles, and now the sparks fell 
in showers. Meg tried to brush them away as they 
dropped upon them in the wagon. She had all she could 
do to quiet Watch, whom the present state of affairs was 
making very uneasy. "We have scarcely any chance, 
Meg," replied Uncle Ben, in answer to her inquiry, "but 
we will do what we can." 

4. The next five miles of road Uncle Ben knew were 
better, and beyond, the highway emerged from the forest 
through cultivated prairies, until it reached the only 
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place where they could look for safety or help. But 
could they reach it ? If they could but get out of these 
woods they might be saved, but the prospect seemed 
more than doubtful. 




5. Just then glared behind 
tli em, yet miles away, their 
first sight of the solid, on- 
rush fog wall of fire, Meg 
hid her face in her hands, 
and though Uncle Ben felt 
that their case was almost 
hopeless, he still cheered on 
his frantic horses, whose strength and energy were yet 
unflagging. For a few moments they seemed to fly over 
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brush and stones and firebrands, now falling thick and 
fast in the roadway, while the hot breath of flame 
scorched Meg's flaxen curls and. pallid cheeks. 

6. " lie down, Meg ! " shouted Uncle Ben, catching in 
his hand a blazing branch that had threatened her head. 
Meg obeyed. There was almost a' halt, a spring, as if 
flying through the air, a crash, and they were landed — 
wagon, horses, Uncle Ben, and all — in the niiclst of a 
ploughed field, while the grand column of flame swept by 
on the other side through the forest. 

7. " Bless the Lord, my child ! we are saved ! " ex- 
claimed Uncle Ben, and the strong man broke out into a 
flood of tears, while he gave thanks to Heaven for their 
wonderful deliverance. 

8. The way was now comparatively easy, and it was 
well. The noble horses, panting and foaming with the 
exertions they had made, could not have travelled much 
farther. They were nearly stifled and blinded with smoke, 
and covered with smarting burns, when they reached the 
haven of their hopes. This was a promontory extending 
out into the river, on which was the thriving little town 
of Millville, the trading point for all that lumber district. 

9. There they found the inhabitants using every effort 
to save their homes from the flames. The danger for 
them had now passed, but they did not relax their vigi- 
lance, and were the more ready to give cordial aid and suc- 
cor to those who had been less fortunate than themselves. 

10. Uncle Ben was completely prostrated. One hand 
and arm were covered with fearful burns, his white hair 
was singed completely from his head, and what had be- 
come of his coat he never knew. By degrees he told, as 
his strength returned, the fearful story of their escape. 
Of the fleet of rafts, nothing had been seen ; but the next 
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day a party of villagers went out to look for them, and, 
finding the fugitives, towed them safely to land 

11. The glad tidings of Meg's safety had preceded 
their arrival; but who can describe the unspeakable 
thanksgiving of Richard Howitt as he clasped in his 
arms the child that had thus been given back to him 
from so horrible a death? , 

12. Uncle Ben had informed him that, as he could not 
leave his own noble horses to certain death, he had de- 
cided to risk his chance with them in a race for life. 
Just as he was about to start on that fearful ride, Watch 
had caught and pulled him to the spot where he found 
his dear little Meg by her mother's grave. 

13. "Watch was not forgotten in the grateful thanksgiv- 
ing. Thenceforth he became a hero, in his own estima- 
tion as well as in that of others. He was more than ever 
devoted to Meg, and could scarcely be induced to leave her 
side, as if fearful she might get into some fresh trouble 
from which she would require his aid to extricate her. 

14 Uncle Ben disclaimed all praise for what he had 
done, but Meg and her father felt that the most untiring 
devotion on their part could never repay their obligation 
to him. 

15. In the more prosperous days that followed, Richard 
became to him as a son whose home was his ; and the 
loving, glad-hearted little Meg was more than ever the 
joy of his heart and the light of his aged eyes. 

Sap'Ung. A young tree. 
Btran-gu-la'tion. The state of being 

strangled or choked to death. 
E-merged'. Came forth; issued. 
Fran' tie Furious; mad; fierce. 
*aTlid. Pale. 

Bti'fled. Choked; smothered. 
Ha'ven. A port; a place of safety. 



Re-lax'. Abate; lessen. 
Vig'i-lanoe. Watchfulness; constant 

care. 
Suc'cor. Relief; assistance; help. 
Pros'trat-ed. Exhausted; thrown 

down. 
In-duoed'. Persuaded; prevailed 

upon. 
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VIIL— THE PEAIEDE ON FIEE. 

FHCBBB CABT. 

biit/tie sfitfden-ly path'way 

traVel-ler roll'ing * . scarred 

trudge a-Iarmf silence 

1. rjlHE long grass, burned brown 

J- In the summer's fierce heat. 
Snaps brittle and dry 

'Neath the traveller's feet, 
As over the prairie. 

Through all the long day, 
His white, tent-like wagon 

Moves slow on its way. 

2. Safe and snug with the goods 

Are the little ones stowed, 
And the big boys trudge on 

By the team in the road ; 
"While his sweet, patient wife, 

With the babe on her breast, 
Sees their new home in fancy, . 

And longs for its rest. 

3. But hark ! in the distance 

That dull, trampling tread ; 
And see how the sky 

Has grown suddenly red I 
What has lighted the west 

At the hour of noon) 
It is not the sunset, 

It is not the moon 1 
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4. The horses are rearing 

And snorting with fear, 
And over the prairie 

Come flying the deer, 
With hot, smoking haunches 

And eyes rolling back, 
As if the fierce hunter 

Were hard on their track. 

5. The mother clasps closer 

The babe on her arm, 
While the children cling to her 

In wildest alarm ; 
And the father speaks low, 

As the red light mounts higher : 
" We are lost ! we are lost ! 

'T is the prairie on fire ! r 

6. The boys, terror-stricken, 

Stand still, — all but one ; 
He has seen in a moment 

The thing to be done : 
He has lighted the grass, 

The quick flames leap in air ; 
And the pathway before them 

Lies smoking and bare ! 

7. Now the fire-fiend behind 

Hushes on in his power, 
But nothing is left 

For his wrath to devour ; 
On the scarred, smoking earth, 

They stand safe, every one, 
While the flames in the distance 

Sweep harmlessly on. 
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8. Then reverently under 

The wide sky they kneel, 
With spirits too thankful 

To speak what they feel ; 
But the father in silence 

Is blessing his boy, 
While the mother and children 

Are weeping for joy. 



Brittle. Apt to break; easily broken. 
Sud'den-ly. Without notice; unex- 
pectedly. 
.Eaunoh'ei. Thighs ; hips. 



A-lann'. Sndden terror. 
De-vonr 7 . Eat up greedily ; consume. 
SeVer-ent-ly. With awe or rever- 
ence. 



IX. — SONG OF THE SPARROW. 

BOSTON JOURNAL. 



sparrow 
crimson 



for-goften 
a-fraid' 



1. T AM only a little sparrow, 
J- A bird of low degree ; 
My life is of little value, 

But the dear Lord cares for me. 

2. He gave me a coat of feathers ; 

It is very plain, I know, 
With never a speck of crimson, 
As it was not made for show. 



pur/-ple 
twilight 



3. But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain ; 
Were it bordered in gold and purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 
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4. I have no barn or store-house, 

I neither sow nor reap ; 
God gives me a sparrow's portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 

5. If my meal is sometimes scanty, 

Close picking makes it sweet ; 
I have always enough to keep me, 
And " Life is more than meat." 

6. I know there are many sparrows, — 

All over the world we are found, — 
But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us Mis to the ground. 

7. Though small, we are never forgotten ; 

Though weak, we are never afraid ; 
For we know that our dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures He made. 



8. I fly through the thickest forest ; 

I light on many a spray ; 

I have no chart or compass, 

But I never lose my way. 

9. And I fold my wings at twilight, 

Wherever I happen to be ; 
For the Father is always watching, 
That no harm may come to me. 

10. I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree, 
But I know the Father loves me, — 
Have you less faith than we 1 



De-gree'. Rank ; order; class. 
Speck. Spot; stain. 
Spray. A little twig or shoot at the 
eud of a branch. 



Scan'ty. Hardly enough; small. 
Com'pass. A magnetic apparatus for 
steeling ships. 
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X. — FOUNTAIN OF THE SPAKKOWS. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 



fbun'tain (flton'tuo 
shallow 
mu'si-cal 
hld'e-oiis 



at-tracf 
neighbor (na'> 
es-tablished 
ar'-gu-ments 



Sd'mi-ra-ble 
eVi-dence 
straight'en 
ln-va-lid' 




SIT in the window, and 
look out on a little fountain. 
The thing is not specially fine. Three 
shells, lifted about three feet above the 
ground, catch the little threads of water that spring from 
the figure of a child just above them. 

2. The overflow falls into a broad and shallow circle 
on the level of the ground. In the daytime one can hear 
no sound of waters. At night, when all is still, and the 
air moist, a faint, musical trickling of water pleases the 
ear. 

3. It is not the beauty of the figures that attracts my 
eye ; or the play of water, which is, as a spectacle, quite 
insignificant ; or the amusement which a neighbor's lit- 
tle girl takes in the matter, though that is pleasing. 

4. It is the joy which all the European sparrows in this 
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neighborhood take in this fountain, that delights ns. 
They have not the least doubt that it was established 
for them, or that it belongs to them. No doubt they 
frame arguments to that effect, from design and adap- 
tation. 

5. "For what but sparrow baths were these three 
shells placed here ? They are too shallow for any other 
creature, and just deep enough for sparrows ! The fine 
streams of water that play into them are not large enough 
for man or beast, and are most admirable for sprinkling 
birds. There is clear evidence that they were placed 
here expressly for us!" 

6. But did you ever see a bird wash itself? First you 
see the vigorous little fellow glancing through the air. 
Then he alights on the edge of the lower tank, the bot- 
tom of which, fortunately, slopes at such an angle as to 
give very shallow water near the edges. 

7. Then he takes a drink. He likes it so well that he 
takes another, hops a few steps, turns round, flies to the 
other side of the rim, and sips again. 

8. Then he wades in half an inch deep ; cocks his eye 
to see if man or cat is prowling near, or a cruel boy 
with wicked stick. No ; all is safe. He drops his head, 
and by a jerking motion he catches upon his head and 
neck a spoonful of water, which he throws over on his 
back. The touch exhilarates him. He stoops, and, open- 
ing his breast feathers, he flirts the water all through 
them. 

9. He ducks quite under, and emerges in such a way 
as to let the water flow down his back. He hops upon 
the rim, but has not quite satisfied himself, and turns 
back for another good splash. Who can describe that 
shiver which runs through his feathers, as now he sits . 
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upon the edge of the fountain and whirls off the drops 
of moisture from his whole body ! 

10. But it is too public to make his toilet here. He 
flies towards the trees in the street, but is tempted by 
the iron fence, as a half-way house. He turns around 
once or twice, straightens out one or two feathers, and 
then springs off into the air. He then betakes himself to 
a shelter in the tree, and plumes himself with the conib 
which every bird carries in his mouth. 

11. It pays one a hundred fold to prepare a little foun- 
tain for the birds. If one has an eye for such things, he 
may sit for hours at the window, especially if the day be 
sultry, or himself an invalid, and find charming pastime 
in the bath of birds. 



Spe'oial-ly. Particularly; chiefly. 
Speo'ta-cle. Show; exhibition; sight 
In-iig-nif i-oant. Of little account 

or consequence ; trifling. 
Frame. Construct; make; form. 
Ad-ap-ta'tion. Suitableness ; fitness. 
Ex-hil'a-ratei. Cheers; enlivens. 



Prowling. Roving about; wander- 
ing for prey. 

Sultry. Hot and close; warm and 
damp. 

Pas'time. Amusement ; entertain- 
ment ; sport. 



XI — MAKE YOUK OWN SUNSHINE. 



sand'wich-e§ («*nd'wj4j-e8) new§'pa-per 
through cutting 

laugh'ing pleasant 



built 
sign 
cheerful 



" S~\ DEAK, it always does rain when I want to go 
v-/ anywhere ! " cried little Jennie Moore. " It 's 
too bad ; now I must stay in-doors, and I know I shall 
have a wretched day." 
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2. " Perhaps so," said Uncle John, " but you need not 
have a bad day, unless you choose." 

3. " How can I help it ? I wanted to go to the Park 
and hear the band, and take Fido and play on the grass, 
and have a good time, and pull wild flowers, and eat 
sandwiches under the trees ; and now there is n't going 
to be any sunshine at all ; and I 'U have to just stand 
here and see it rain, and see the water run off the duck's 
back all day." 

4. " Well, let 's make a little sunshine," said Uncle John. 

5. " Make sunshine ! " said Jennie ; " why, how you do 
talk ! " And she smiled through her tears. " You have n't 
a sunshine factory, have you ? " 

6. " I 'm going to start one right off, if you 'U be my 
partner," replied Uncle John. "Now let me give you 
these rules for making sunshine : First, don't think of 
what might have been if the day had been better; 
second, see how many things there are left to enjoy; 
and, lastly, do all that you can to make other people 
happy." 

7. " I '11 try the last thing first." And she went at 
work to amuse her little brother Willie, who was crying. 
By the time she had him riding a chair and laughing, 
she was laughing too. 

8. " Well done ! " said Uncle John, " I see you are a good 
sunshine-maker, for you have about all you or Willie can 
hold just now. But let 's try what we can do with the 
second rule." 

9. " But I have n't anything to enjoy, because all my 
dolls are old, and my picture-books all torn, and — " 

10. " Hold ! " said Uncle John ; " here 's an old news- 
paper. Now let 's get some fun out of it." 

11. "Fun out of a newspaper ! why, how you talk ! " 
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12. But Uncle John showed her how to make a mask 
by cutting holes in the paper, and how to cut a whole 
family of paper dolls, and how to make pretty things for 
Willie out of the paper. Then he brought out the tea- 
tray and showed her how to roll a marble round it. 

13. And so she found many a pleasant amusement, 
and when bedtime came she kissed Uncle John, and 
said, " Good night, dear Uncle John." 

14 "Good night, little sunshine-maker," said Uncle 
John. 

15. And she dreamed that night that Uncle John had 
built a great house, and put a sign over the door, which 
read — 



/'" SUBSHIME FACTORS 

£ UNCLE JOHN AND LITTLE JENNY. 



*\w. 



16. She made Uncle John laugh when she told him 
her dream ; but she never forgot, what you must remem- 
ber, — "A cheerful heart makes its own sunshine." 



Choose. Prefer ; pick out. 
Part'ner. An associate in business; 
a sharer. 



A-muie'ment. Sport; recreation. 
Cheer'fttl. Having good spirits; ani- 
mated; lively. 



XII — THE LOKD'S PEAYER 



gl5'ri-ous 
o-hey 



fcw-glve' 
for-sake' 



com-pas'sion 
prc>-t§c'tion 



1. TpATHEE, adored in worlds above, 
J- Thy glorious name be hallowed still ; 
Thy kingdom come in truth and love ; 
And earth, like heaven, obey thy will. 
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2. Lord, make our daily wants thy care ; 

Forgive the sins which we forsake ; 
In thy compassion let us share, 
As fellow-men of ours partake. 

3. Evils beset us every hour ; 

Thy kind protection we implore ; 
Thine is the kingdom, thine the power, 
The glory thine forevermore. 

Hal/lowed. Made holy ; reverenced I Be-set' Surround ; attack. ' 
as holy. I Im-plore'. Beg earnestly. 



XIII.— THE LITTLE MAIDEN AND THE LITTLE 

BIED. 

L. MARIA CHILD. 

cher'riej mer/ry guide 

1. " T ITTLE bird ! little bird ! come to me ! 

-L' I have a green cage ready for thee ; 
Beauty-bright flowers I '11 bring anew, 
And fresh, ripe cherries, all wet with dew." 

2. " Thanks, little maiden, for all thy care ; 
But I love dearly the clear, cool air, 

And my snug little nest in the old oak-tree." 
" Little bird ! little bird ! stay with me." 

3. " Nay, little damsel ! away I '11 fly 
To greener fields and warmer sky ; 
When spring returns with pattering rain, 
You '11 hear my merry song again." 
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4. « Little bird ! little bird ! who '11 guide thee 
Over the hills and over the sea 1 

Foolish one ! come in the house to stay, 
For I 'm very sure you '11 lose your way." 

5. " Ah no, little maiden ! God guides me 
Over the hills, and over the sea ; 

I will be free as the rushing air, 
And sing of sunshine everywhere." 

Dear'ly. With great fondness or af- 1 Guide. Direct or lead in a way. 
fection. , I 



XIV. — THE LITTLE REBELS. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 
A DRAMA. 

neighTDOT (na'byr) ap-prdach'e§ corn-plain' 
re-bellion reb'elg 9f-fend'erg 

Scene I. — A crowd of boys on Boston Common, assembled round their 
skating-pond. 

George. Here it is again, boys. The ice is all broken 
in by the redcoats. We shall have no fun to-day. 

James. I wish we were not boys. If I were big 
enough to carry a sword and a musket, I would drive 
them out of the land faster than neighbor Tuft's dog ever 
went out of father's store. 

George. And what if we are boys ? I, for one, have no 
mind to bear this treatment any longer. 

All. Right, George, right. 
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James. But what can we do, boys ? 

"George. I '11 tell you. Form a line of march, and 
with drum and fife and colors, wait upon General Howe 
at his tent, and tell him we will not be insulted by 
British soldiers, or any other soldiers. 

All. Hurra ! hurra ! hurra ! (4 short pause, and then 
again the whole Common rings with) Hurra ! hurra ! hurra ! 

Scene II. — General Howe's Headquarters. A sentinel pacing 
before the tent, with a gun over his shoulder. Noise of drum and 
fife at a distance. 

Sentinel What in the name of wonder can that be ? 
Are they up in arms again, in this rascally town ? A 
troop of a hundred boys, as I live. An Indian painted 
on their flag, and no sign of the English Cross. Oh ! the 
land is full of rebellion! It is full of it, and running over. 

The boys halt in front of the tent, and George, with the standard in 
his hand y approaches the Sentinel. 

George. Is General Howe at home ? 

Sentinel. Who are you ? 

George. We are Boston boys, sir. 

Sentinel. And what do you want here ? 

George. We come for our rights; and we wish to 
speak to the British general. 

Sentinel. The British general has better business than 
listening to a parcel of ragamuffin little rebels. I shall 
do none of your messages. 

George. As you please, sir ! but here we wait till we 
see General Howe. We mil see him ; and he shall do 
us justice. 

All. Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

Sentinel That, you little rascals, would be to hang 
you, and your cowardly countrymen. I suppose you are 
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2. The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hilla 

3. You, friendly earth ! how far do you go 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

4. Ah ! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all ; 
And yet, when I said my prayers, to-day, 
A whisper within me seemed to say, 

5. " You are more than the Earth, 
Though you are such a dot* : 
You can love and think, 

And the Earth cannot ! " 



Curled. Twisted ; waved. 
Whirls. Tunis ; moves. 
Cliffs. Steep, overhanging rocks. 



Isles. Islands. 
Seemed. Appeared. 



XVI.— THE WATER-LILY. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

fa'vOT-lte re-vealed' cease 

em'i-nence as-so-ci-a'tic>n§ con'science 

THE children had gathered around their grandfather's 
chair, ready for his promised story of the Water- 
Lily. As soon as they had nestled into their favorite 
places, " Now, children," he began, " I tell you this little 
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stoiy for the purpose of giving you two stories in one, 
and when I am through, you shall tell me its object" 

2. In a pool, not far from the orchard, a water-lily had 
taken up its abode. Its roots were embedded in the slimy 
bottom of the pool, and, being wearied with struggling to 
gain some eminence, it thus soliloquized : — 

3. " Here I am in this dirty and filthy place, cruelly 
treated by these mean little pebbles. They press me down 
with all their force, and, if I attempt to rise, they only 
treat me in a worse manner, and I dare not show my 
displeasure. 

4. " What is the use of striving any longer ? I shall 
never rise to be of any value, and if I have any worth or 
beauty it will never be revealed." 

5. " Oh, not so ! " cried the little yellow lily ; " do not 
say so ! You have a work to do, even if it is connected 
with unpleasant associations. You may make some one 
proud of you yet ! " 

6. The water-lily remained silent for several minutes, 
and then, wondering that such a little creature, who 
seemed so insignificant, could say so much and speak so 
well, replied : " I will ponder well your advice, and you 
shall know of my success." 

7. Weeks passed by, when, on one fair, bright morning, 
the water-lily shook out her golden tresses, spread her 
waxen leaves to the sun, and, turning to the yellow lily 
at her side, who was smiling sweetly near her, said : " My 
beauty and my success must all be attributed to you ; for, 
following your advice, I have overcome all obstacles, 
and pushed my way through that rough world beneath, 
until now I bathe in the sunshine, and am gladdened by 
having persevered and overcome all the obstacles in my 
way." 
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8. The children were silent for several minutes after the 
old man had ceased speaking. Then little Alice was the 
first to speak : " I can see, grandfather, the second story 
you promised, and how it applies to me. 

9. " I struggle and attempt to rise to some degree of 
perfection, and oftentimes I think I will cease from my 
labors and, like the water-lily, give up all attempts. But 
the little voice of conscience whispers words of good ad- 
vice in my ears, and I start again on the hard journey with 
the counsels of my friends to help me. And when I shall 
have finished my school-life, then also, like the water-lily, 
I shall feel grateful to the voice which encouraged me to 
gain the height which I shall then have reached." 

10. Her grandfather smiled as he took the little hand 
in his own, and said : " Yes, children, Alice is right ; and 
do you all keep in mind the lines of the poet where he 
says,— 

" ' If what shines afar so grand, 
Turns to nothing in thy hand, 
On again ! the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize ! ' " . 



A-bode'. Dwelling. 
So-lil'o-quized. Talked to itself. 
Re-mon'strate. Oppose earnestly. 
In-aig-nifi-cant. Unimportant. 
Pon'der. Think upon ; consider. 



At-trib'ut-ed. Ascribed; imputed. 
Ob'sta-cles. Things that hinder ; 

hindrances. 
Coun'sels. Advice; direction. 
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XVII. — ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL 

JOHN KEBLB. 

creat'ure§ ti'ny pleag'ant 



'•A 



LL things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, — 
The Lord God made them all. 



2. Each little flower that opens, 

Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colors, 

He made their tiny wings. 

3. The purple-headed mountain, 

The river, running by, 
The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky, 

4. The tall trees in the green wood, 

The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden, — 
He made them every one. 

5. He gave us eyes to see them, 

And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 

Glow'ing. Bright ; brilliant. | Ti'ny. Little ; smalL 
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XVIII 


— SNAPS EEVENGE. 




OUB YOUNG POLKS. 




bureau (ha-itf 


howl 


so'ci-a-ble 


health'y 


grieve 


un-u'su-al 


re-mark'a-ble 


al-16w 


sud'den-ly 


naughty 


ob'sti-nate 


ex-cla-ma'tion§ 


mel'an-chol-y 


be-lieved' 


troubled 



ONCE there lived a happy little family, comprising 
mamma, papa, Lulu, and Snap. Lulu was a little girl, 
and Snap was her dog. Snap was a very wonderful dog : 
he could mind, and he could disobey ; he could understand 
all that was said to him, and he could perform tricks by 
the score. 

2. Snap was a very little dog; he had long, shaggy 
yellow hair, in which he took delight ; he had soft, flappy 
ears, of which he was very fond ; and, above all, he had a 
beautiful bushy tail, which was his great and especial 
pride. 

3. Lulu also had six dolls, which were all of a size, and 
they all resembled one another. Every night, with Snap's 
assistance, the six dolls were all undressed. Do you ask 
how Snap helped ? I will tell you. 

4. As fast as Lulu took off the clothes she would fold 
them and hand them to Snap, who, taking them in his 
mouth, would run to the little doll bureau, and, after 
opening the drawer with his teeth, would place each little 
garment very neatly and carefully inside. 

5. When all was ready, the six dolls were set up in a 
long row, for Lulu did not think it healthy for them to go 
to bed. Every morning Snap would bring the clothes as 
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fast as they were wanted, and would sit with his little 
head cocked on one side, watching with the most approved 
expression, as each little article was put on. 

6. When the six dolls were all dressed, Snap would 
show his delight by the most violent wagging of his taiL 
Thus you see Snap was quite a remarkable little dog. 
But although he was generally so very good, sometimes he 
could be very naughty. And now it becomes my sad 
duty to tell how Snap's tail was lost, and the happiness 
of the little family for a time destroyed. 

7. One day* Lulu was going somewhere, and did not 
wish to take Snap. When he began to follow her out of 
the room, she turned and said, " Snap, you cannot go with 
me to-day." Upon hearing this Snap set his little fat 
self down on the floor, and, lifting his snub-nose high in 
the air, he uttered a most melancholy howl. 

8. " Stop that noise, Snap 1 " cried Lulu ; " mind me 
this minute ! " she added, stamping her little foot. Instead 
of doing as he was told, Snap only uttered another howl, 
more dismal than before. 

9. " You are a naughty, naughty dog, and I will punish 
you well ! You shall be locked in this room till I come 
back ! " As Lulu said this she rushed for the door ; but 
Snap had no intention of staying inside. The very idea ! 
A dog so smart as he to be locked up ! He would see ! 
So he, too, started for the door. 

10. There was just one thing that Snap did not think 
of. For the first time in his life he forgot that he had a 
tail ; so, although he got the whole of his little fat body 
outside, his tail was left behind, and, sad to relate, the door 
closed upon it with a fearful bang. 

11. Snap yelled with rage and pain ; and Lulu screamed, 
and mingled her cries with Snap's. Mamma came, and 
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with Lulu's help carried the little dog into a room, to see 
what could be done. 

12. They tried all they could think of, but Snap only 
grew worse, and the next day papa decided that the poor, 
bruised tail must be cut off Little Lulu felt dreadfully 
about it, and all the more so, because she saw that'Snap 
cherished veiy hard feelings toward her. 

13. In course of time Snap got well, but I grieve to say 
that he was even worse behaved than before. Like many 
human beings, he had failed to profit by the misfortune 
which his naughtiness had brought upon him. 

14. No longer would he allow Lulu to pet him; no 
longer was he her companion ; and no more were the six 
dolls assisted by him to robe and unrobe. Poor Lulu I 
many were the tears she shed, but Snap was obstinate. 

15. One night the six dolls were set up as usual, in a 
row, in their white nightgowns ; but in the morning, to 
Lulu's amazement, one was missing. She hunted the 
house over, but no trace of the doll was to be seen. At 
night, still wondering, she undressed and set up the re- 
maining five. 

16. Morning dawned, and discovered four dolls sitting 
up stiff and white, but one was not. Still more perplexed, 
Lulu questioned papa, mamma, and all the servants, but 
no one had touched the dolls. The next morning but three 
were to be seen. 

17. This was too much for Lulu's tender heart; she 
burst into tears, and when at night she undressed her re- 
maining children, she begged them, with many sobs, not 
to die, for she firmly believed that her lost ones had died, 
and departed from earth. 

18. Alas ! morning came, but the dolls had all vanished ! 
I will not try to tell you about Lulu's grief; her tears 
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were too many to be counted. A whole week passed, with 
no news from the dolls. 

19. Meanwhile Snap's conduct began to change. He 
became more sociable, and would have allowed Lulu to 
pet him had she cared to do so ; but at the same time there 
was a certain sheepishness about his manner which was 
very unusual. 

20. One morning, just a week after the loss of her 
children, Lulu arose, and suddenly uttered a cry of mingled 
joy and horror at the sight which met her astonished eyes. 
There sat the six dolls in their long, trailing nightgowns, 
but white no longer. Shocking to relate, they were cov- 
ered with mud from head to foot. 

21. Lulu's exclamations brought mamma to the spot, 
and as she opened the door in crept Snap. He ran to 
Lulu and cast himself on his back at her feet, just as he 
had often done when he wished to beg for mercy. Mamma 
could not help laughing, it was so funny. 

22. Advising Lulu to forgive Snap, she promised to ex- 
plain it all. This Lulu was quite ready to do, she was so 
delighted by her children's return, and petted Snap to his 
unbounded delight, and then ran to mamma to hear how 
it all came about. 

23. Mamma told her that when the first doll was missed 
she and papa had suspected Snap. They rose very early 
the next morning to watch him. Looking out of the win- 
dow, just as the day was beginning to dawn, they saw the 
little fellow come out of the house with a doll in his 
mouth. 

24. Trotting swiftly along, he cast the poor thing into 
a large mud-puddle in the back part of the yard. The 
next morning he did the same with another ; and the next, 
he carried out three dolls, one at a time. 
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25. Evidently the little dog's conscience had troubled 
him; for at the end of a week he fished them all out, and 
reset them just as they were when he carried them off. 

26. Of course the dolls were spoilt; but papa made 
that all right by buying six new ones ; and after this 
Snap assisted the little mother as gravely and dutifully as 
before, in her morning and evening care of her children, 
and once more there lived a happy little family. 

Thus ended Snap's first and last revenge. 



Com-prii'ing. Containing ; includ- 
ing. 

Es-pe'cial. Particular; chief. 

In-ten'tion. Design; purpose. 

Cher'ished. Supported; encouraged. 

A-maxe'ment. Wonder ; astonish- 
ment 



Per-plexed'. Puzzled ; bewildered ; 
disturbed. 

Vanished. Disappeared ; passed 
away. 

Sheep'ish-ness. Bashfulness. 

Ev'i-dent-ly. Apparently; certain- 
ly. 



XIX. — LITTLE THINGS. 



stttch 
cor'al 



cpn-ceived' 
pa'tient-ly 



a-chieved' 
de-ceit 



1. /^\NE step and then another, 

Vy And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 
One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made ; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 



2. So the little coral workers, 

By their slow but constant motion, 
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Have built up those pretty islands 
In the distant, dark-blue ocean ; 

And the noblest undertakings 
Man's wisdom hath conceived 

By oft-repeated effort 

Have been patiently achieved. 

3. A little, — *t is a little word, 

But much may in it dwell ; 
Then let a warning voice be heard, 

And learn the lesson well. 
The way to ruin thus begins, 

Down, down like easy stairs ; 
If conscience suffers little sins, 

Soon larger ones it bears. 

4. A little theft, a small deceit, 

Too often leads to more ; 
*T is hard at first, but tempts the feet, 

As through an open door. 
Just as the broadest rivers run 

From small and distant springs, 
The greatest crimes that men have done 

Have grown from little things. 



Constant. Perpetual; steady. 
A-chieved'. Performed ; accom- 
plished. 



Con-oeived'. Imagined ; thought. 
Suffers. Endures; allows. 
Crimes. Great offences. 



What things are done little by little ? What lesson do they teach us ? 
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XX. — IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 

JOHN G. WHITTIEB. 

ringed bl&ck'ber-ry de-layed' 

beg'gar in-ftial (in-ieh'»i) con-f ess' 

stfm&ehs (Bh*'m*ki) fres'cog trfumph 

1. Q1TILL sits the school-house by the road, 
^ A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow 

And blackberry vines are running. 

2. Within, the .master's desk is seen, 

Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife's carved initial ; 

3. The charcoal frescos on its wall ; 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 

4. Long years ago a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting ; 
Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves' icy fretting. 

5. It touched the tangled golden curls, 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

6. For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled ; 
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His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 

7. Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered, — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

8. He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 

The soft hands' light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

9. " I 'm sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you, 
Because," — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
" Because, you see, I love you ! " 

10. Still memory to a gray-haired man 

That sweet child face is showing. 
Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 

11. He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 

How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because they love him. 



Su'machs. Trees or shrubs used in 
medicine, dyeing, and tanning. 

Of-fi'cial. Authoritative ; done by 
virtue of office. 

Warp'ing. Contracting ; twisting 
out of a straight direction. 



Bat'tered. Injured by beating. 
In-i'tial. The first letter of a word. 
Fres'cos. Paintings on fresh plaster. 
Sin'gled. Selected. 
La-ment'. Mourn ; grieve for. 
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YY1 — THE BROKEN KITE 



en-tingled 


dlffi-cul-ty 


differ-ent 


non'sgnse 


de-cid'ing 


dis-pute 


se^ri-otis 


fa'vor 


lodged 



[This lesson is from a book called " Dialogues for the Amusement 
and Instruction of Young Persons," by Jacob Abbott Oscar and 
Carroll are brothers. Timboo, a youth from one of the South Sea 
Islands, is a domestic ; but, being good-natured and intelligent, is 
much liked by the boys, and has a great deal of influence over 
them.] 

Timboo, Oscar, Carroll. 

Enter Oscar and Carroll, bringing a kite and twine. The kite is 
broken up, and the twine and tail are all tangled together. The 
boys both speak together. 

Oscar. Just see, Timboo! See how Carroll has 
tangled up my twine! 

Carroll. See, Timboo! Just see how Oscar has 
broken up my kite! 

Timboo raises his finger, and the boys suddenly stop. 

Timboo. Wait a moment You did n't start exactly 
together. If you want both to speak at once, you must 
start exactly together. Get all ready, both of you, and 
when I say, one, two, three, begin ; then both set off at 
once telling the story, and talking as loud and as fast as 
you can. 

Carroll {vexed). Nonsense, Timboo ! ' You 're only 
making fun of us, and you 're always making fun of us. 
But this is really a serious difficulty, and we want you to 
settle it. 

Timboo. I don't see how I 'm ever going to find out 
what it is about. 
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Carroll. Why, I '11 tell you. • 

Oscar. No, I'll tell you. 

Timboo. You see there is no way of deciding who 
shall tell the story. Then, besides, I don't believe that 
either of you is capable of telling the story. 

Carroll. Why not ? 

Timboo. Because whichever of you undertakes to tell 
it, he will tell only what is in his own favor. He will 
keep back and hide all that is in favor of the other. 
That is the way that boys always do. 

Carroll. No ; I won't do so. Let me tell the story, 
and I '11 tell it perfectly fair. 

Timboo. Very well I '11 let you try on this condition : 
for everything that you keep back, which is in Oscar's 
favor, and against yourself, you shall be punished. 

Carroll. What will be the punishment ? 

Timboo. Whatever I think best. It will be some good 
sharp punishment, you may depend. It will make you 
smart well. So you had better look out, and be honest. 

Carroll. Well, I '11 tell the story just as it really was. 
I won't omit anything at all. You see — (he talks very slowly 
and earnestly) — you see, Oscar wanted to go and fly my 
kite, — no, we both wanted to go, and — so — and so — 
I lent Oscar the kite and we went. Well, we went up 
the hill, and Oscar took the string to run with the kite, 
and — and — when he was running, the kite was going 
against the tree, — and I told him to stop and he 
wouldn't, and so the kite got entangled, and now it's 
broken to pieces. 

Oscar. And my twine is all tangled up. 

Carroll. But your twine can be untangled again ; but 
my kite is spoiled, and can never be made good again. 

Timboo. Well now, Oscar, is that a full and fair state- 
ment of the case ? 
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Oscar. No ; I don't think it is. 

Timboo. Very welL Tell me what he has omitted 
which would have been against himself and in your favor, 
while I get my black elastic punisher ready. 

Timboo takes out of his pocket a small piece of whalebone about six 
inches long. 

Carroll. What is that ? 

Timboo. This is what I am going to punish you with 
for your omissions. 

Carroll. Timboo ! How are you going to punish 
me with it ? 

Timboo. I 'm going to snap you with it on the back 
of your head. 

Carroll. Timboo, that will hurt ! 

Timboo. Of course it will I mean it to hurt. What 
sort of a punishment would it be that would not hurt ! 
Now let us hear, Oscar. What is it that he has omitted ? 

Oscar. First, he said that he lent me his kite ; but I 
don't think that was exactly right. He agreed to put in 
the kite, and I was to put in the twine ; and so we were 
going to fly the kite together. 

Timboo. Was that so, Carroll ? 

Carroll. Yes ; but that 's the same thing. 

Timboo. Not at all You represented it as if you had 
simply lent him your kite as a favor to him from you. 
You kept back the fact that at the same time he lent you 
his twine, which made it a very different affair. So hold 
round your head. You must have three smart snaps for 
that. 

Carroll. Why, where are you going to snap me ? 

Timboo. Eight on the back of your head. 

Carroll. Timboo ! Well, don't snap hard. 
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Timboo snaps the back of Carroll's liead with tiie whalebone three 
times. Carroll starts and jumps at each snap, and finally goes 
capering about as if in pain. Oscar laughs heartily. 

CARROLL (with his hand on the back of his head). Timboo, 
that is too hard. 

Timboo. Not a bit. It takes very hard snapping to get 
the spirit of unfairness out of a boy, in stating cases of 
dispute between himself and other boys. Now, Oscar, 
what else is there that he omitted ? 

Oscar. He did not say it was his plan to go up the 
hill, where the trees were, when I wanted to stay in 
the field. I told him that the kite would get lodged 
in the trees. 

Timboo. Was that so, Carroll ? 

Carroll. Why — yes. 

Timboo. Then hold round your head again, 

Carroll. No. 

Timboo. Yes. 

Carroll. No ; you Ve snapped me enough. 

Timboo. Then you break your word. You made an 
agreement, and now you break it, just for fear of a little 
smart. (Timboo snaps his knee with his whalebone.) See 1 
That's the value that Carroll sets upon his word. 

Carroll. Well, snap away ; I '11 hold my head. 

Carroll turnsy and Timboo snaps him again. Carroll jumps and 
cuts a caper, and pretends to be in great agony. Oscar laughs aloud. 

Timboo. Now, Oscar, go on. What else did he omit ? 

Oscar. When the kite began to go against the trees 
he called out to me, first, to run as hard as I could ; but 
when he found that the kite would not go clear, then he 
told me to stop ; and I did stop as soon as I could. 

Timboo. Carroll, that is the worst omission of all ! 
I wish I had a bigger piece of whalebone. 
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Oscar. No, Timboo ; you need not snap him any more. 
I forgive him the rest Though it is good fan to see him 
caper about 

Timboo. Well, if you forgive him, I must let him off, 
I suppose. But it is bad for him. It is very bad, indeed, 
for him. The truth is, that telling one-sided stories is 
such an inveterate vice in boys, that it takes a great deal 
of smart snapping to get it out of them. However, if you 
say you forgive him, that is the end of the matter ; and I 
may as well put the whalebone away. 

Oscar. And what are we to do with our kite and 
twine ? 

Timboo. 0, there will be no trouble about that Cany 
the kite, just as it is, and lay it in my lodge ; and this 
evening I will take it to the kitchen, and we will un- 
tangle the twine, and make a new kite, and all will be 
well. Only I really don't think th^t Carroll has been 
punished half enough; and the next time you '11 find 
him telling his stories all one-sided again, just as he has 
done now. 



Ex-aot'ly. Accurately; precisely. 
Ca'pa-ble. Qualified for ; able. 
Un'der-takes. Attempts ; takes in 

hand. 
State'ment. Act of stating ; recital. 
O-mit'ted. Left out ; not mentioned. 



A-gree'ment. Bargain ; contract 
In vet'er-ate. Old ; long established ; 

confirmed in any habit. 
Lodge. A small house or other hab- 
itation in a park or forest. 



What mistakes did CarroU make in telling the story ? In whose favor 
were these mistakes ? What did Timboo mean by " one-sided stories " ? 
What did Timboo propose that they should do with the kite and twine ? 
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XXII. — OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 

ETHEL LYNN. 

col'or mari-gold calyx 

mal'a-ehlte pet'alg mod'em 

1. "TT7"HERE are the sweet old-fashioned posies, 

V V Quaint in form and bright in hue, 
Such as grandma gave her lovers, 
When she walked the garden through ? 

2. Lavender, with spikes of azure, 
Pointing to the dome on high, 
Telling thus whence came its color, 
Thanking with its breath the sky. 

3. Four-o'clock, with heart unfolding, 
When the loving sun had gone, 
Streak and stain of running crimson, 
like the light of early dawn. 

4. Eegal lilies, many-petaled, 
Like the curling drifts of snow, 
With their crown of golden anthers 
Poised on malachite below. 

5. Morning-glories, tents of purple 
Stretched on tents of creamy white, 
Folding up their satin curtains 
Inward through the dewy night. 

6. Marigold, with coat of velvet, 
Streaked with gold and yellow lace, 
With its love for summer sunlight 
Written on its honest face. 
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7. Dainty pink, with feathered petals, 
Tinted, curled, and deeply frayed. 
With its calyx heart, half broken, 
On its leaves uplifted laid. 

8. Can't you see them in the garden 
Now, where grandma takes her nap, 
And cherry blooms shake softly over 
Silver hair and snowy cap 1 

9. Will the modern florist's triumph 
Look so fair or smell so sweet, 

As those dear old-fashioned posies, 
Blooming round our grandma's feet ? 



Segal. Royal ; kingly. 

An'thers. Little hollow cases or 
bodies borne on the top of fila- 
ments, filled with powdery matter 
called pollen. 

Poised. Balanced. 



Kal'a-ohite. A mineral, either green 
or blue, found with copper. 

Pet'als. Flower-leaves. 

Cal'yx. Flower cup ; outer covei> 
ing of the blossom. 

Flor'ist One who cultivates flowers. 



XXIII — THE CATBIED. 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

PAET L 



fa-mll'iar 
whls'tle 
prlVi-le§ed 
a'mi-a-ble 



ap-pre'ci-ate 
de-part'ure 
as-cer-tain'ing 
vls'it-or 



ac-quaint'ed 
ladder 

egg? 
pres'ence 



"YTT"HO does not love birds? Who does not grieve 

V V when they leave us in autumn, with the bright 

days of summer, and who does not welcome them back 
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as dear friends when they return to us again from their 
winter wanderings in the sunnier South ? Who has not 
enjoyed the familiar song of the bluebird or the first 
whistle of. our robin, when, in early March, they come 
once more to tell us that winter has gone and spring is 
coming ? 

2. Who has not learned to love the gentle little Chip- 
ping Sparrow, as he picks up the crumbs at our feet ? Or 
who has failed to admire the bright-colored Baltimore 
Oriole, as he weaves over our heads his curiously hanging 
nest, so safe from snakes or prowling cats? Certainly, 
not any of our young folks who read the pages of their 
namesake, if they are privileged to live under the open 
sky of the country in the bright days of spring and early 
summer. 

3. Among the many feathered visitors who come back 
to us in spring, to make their home among us in the warm 
months of summer, there is one bird that deserves to be 
a great favorite with all He is not beautiful, for he is 
dressed from head to tail in dark and sombre slate. He 
does not always appear to be amiable, for when he thinks 
you impose upon him he will scold you in a very earnest 
manner. 

4. Yet when you appreciate all his good qualities, he 
cannot fail to be a favorite. He is a beautiful singer, a 
wonderful mimic, and a confiding and trusting companion 
when you treat him well He becomes very fond of your 
company if you deserve it, watches over your fruit-trees, 
and kills the insects that would injure or destroy them or 
their fruit 

5. If now and then he helps himself to a nice straw- 
berry, or claims as his share your earliest cherry, be sure 
he has well earned it. Besides, he is never selfish or 
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greedy. Ten to one he takes them only for his dear 
little children. Let us, then, bid him take them, and 
let us ever extend to him a warm and hearty greeting. 
Let us give our confiding, social little friend a welcome 
all the more cordial because he has the great misfortune 
of a bad name. 

6. Because he is called a catbird, he is not so popular 
as he should be. He is disliked by ignorant people, who 
do not appreciate his good qualities. He is too often 
persecuted by thoughtless boys and ungrateful men, who, 
unmindful of the good he is ever doing in the world, 
hate him for no good reason, are deaf to his varied song, 
and heed not his affectionate disposition or his many 
social virtues. 

7. The catbird is found, in certain seasons, all over 
North America, from Florida to Canada, and from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific Ocean. He makes his first 
appearance in spring about the time the pear-trees are 
in blossom, or from the 5th to the 15th of May. He 
leaves us in the early autumn, towards the latter part of 
September. 

8. From his first coming almost to his departure he 
makes the air about him vocal with his quaint and charm- 
ing melodies. These are made all the more attractive 
to us by being so amusingly interspersed with notes 
mimicking the songs of other birds. Whether natural 
or copied, his song is always varied, attractive, and 
beautiful. 

9. The catbird is never long in ascertaining where he 
is a welcome visitor, and there he at once makes himself 
perfectly at home. You may see him at all times, for he 
is ever in motion. As soon as he satisfies himself that 
you are his friend, he will approach you with a familiarity 
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that is quite irresistible. He seems to wish to attract 
your attention by his great variety of positions, attitudes, 
and musical efforts. No musical young lady was ever 
more ambitious of entertaining an audience, however small 
and select, than is our slate-colored songster. 

10. He will come down, in the excitement of his musi- 
cal ardor, to the lowest bough, within a few feet of your 
head, and devote himself to your entertainment so long 
as you honor him with your attention. 

11. A few years since a pair of catbirds ventured to 
make their home in our garden, where they secreted their 
nest in a corner hidden by vines and low bushes. They 
were at first shy and retiring. Later in the season, when 
they had become better acquainted with the children, they 
built a second nest nearer to the house, in a more open 
place, on the bough of an apple-tree. 

12. Having no time to lose, it was constructed in haste, 
of the bleached leaves and stalks of weeds that had been 
pulled and left to dry in the sun. It was, of course, soon 
discovered, and the busy movements of the birds watched « 
by the children with great delight. At last the finishing 
touches had been given to the lining by the mother bird. 

13. The nest was about ten feet from the ground, and 
the little folks could reach it only by means of a ladder. 
When only the children visited and admired this new 
home the parent birds looked on with no complaint, but 
with apparent complacency. Though rough and coarse 
on the outside, it was neatly and prettily lined with fine 
black roots. 

14. If any one ventured too near, the birds were ner- 
vous and restless, and showed their uneasiness by their 
harsh cry of " P-a-y, p-a-y ! " But soon this passed away. 
The gentle and loving interest of the children, especially 
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of little Charlie, with his frequent contributions of food, 
seemed to be appreciated. The birds became very tame 
and familiar, permitting frequent visits to their nest, 
even when their young were ready to fly, without 
making any complaint, or once uttering their peculiar 
cat-like cry of alarm. 




15. The next season our catbirds, to the great gratifi- 
cation of the younger portion of the family, built their 
nest in a climbing rose-bush immediately under one of 
the chamber-windows. It was completed and the eggs 
were nearly hatched before we had moved to our summer 
quarters. 
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The father-bird seemed to welcome our coming with his 
"best melodies, and the mother showed her confidence by 
lier constant presence on the nest, undisturbed by the 
opening of the window, or by curious but kind and loving 
faces within a few inches of her treasures. She soon 
ceased even to leave her nest when Lucy or Charlie, or 
even their little cousins, ventured to take a look at her. 

Quaint. Strange ; odd ; unusual. 
In-ter-spersed'. Scattered among. 
Se-cret'ed. Hid; concealed. 
Com-pla'cen-oy. Satisfaction; pleas- 



Som'bre. Dusky ; gloomy. 
Im-pose'. Deceive ; mislead. 
Him'io. A ludicrous imitator. 
Con-fid'ing. Having confidence ; 

trusting. 
"Vo'oal. Having a voice. 



ure. 



XXIV. — THE CATBIED. 
PART II. 



oc'cu-pled 

re-cSUed' 

per-mls'sicm 

carried 

sKp'ping 



scene 



e'qualled 

Span'iel <n*n'yel) 

ac-com'pa-ny-ing 
ex-act'ness 



de-ceive' 

search 

cheat 

an-no/ance 

sym'pa-thiz-ing 



THE next season their nest was repaired, and it was 
again occupied with a brood of four young birds be- 
fore the family returned. It was interesting to watch the 
old birds feeding the greedy little fellows, who were just out 
of their shells. Our gentle, loving little Charlie — two 
months later so mysteriously recalled to the bosom of Him 
who had given him — delighted to lean over the window- 
sill and watch the parent birds. Their familiarity and 
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confidence in the little fellow were quite as remarkable 
as his patient interest in their movements. 

2. One day the parents were missing. What had hap- 
pened to them we never knew ; but they were gone several 
hours, and we feared they had been killed. The children 
were in great distress. And when the hot sun poured 
down on the unprotected and naked bodies of the little 
birds, and it was feared they would die, permission was 
sought to feed them. Suitable food was given to the 
hungry little fledglings, who eagerly devoured it, when, 
to the joy of all, the mother-bird appeared. 

3. Such a rejoicing as there was on all sides ! The chil- 
dren in the house and the children in the nest were equally 
delighted. The latter for a while kept up an earnest, eager 
chattering with their mother, telling her — so Lucy in- 
sisted — the whole story of their distress, loneliness, and 
hunger, and of the kind and loving little hands that had 
fed them with so much care and such affectionate interest. 

4. Our little feathered family soon removed to the gar- 
den, where they carried with them their remembrance of 
their friends in the house. They were tame and familiar ; 
and wherever the earth was dug over, they would come 
around us with the fearlessness of little chickens, keeping 
about our feet, perching on the hoe-handle when dropped 
from our hand, and slipping quietly off when it was re- 
taken. 

5. But clouds gathered over the happy scene. The 
bright little spirit whose gentleness and loving purity 
and goodness had won for him all hearts, in one short 
week passed from the enjoyments of earth to a heavenly 
home. His sister, spared to us, but still suffering from 
the same epidemic, came back again, the following spring, 
to find that our catbirds had for a third time reconstructed 
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their nest, only to be destroyed by a neighbor's cat. 
Though the garden is filled with their descendants, none 
of them have equalled their parents in their confiding 
and trustful disposition. 

6. We have missed their welcome in May, when we 
have revisited our country home; for no spaniel ever 
manifested more joy to greet its master than our catbird 
did on the last spring he was with us. He would fly back 
and forth, overhead, alight on the ground, just a few steps 
in front, wherever we moved, accompanying our steps, and 
evincing his apparent desire to greet us by his outpouring 
of song and by his antic movements. 

7. The power of mimicry of the catbird, though lim- 
ited, is often very striking and entertaining. He is very- 
far from being the equal of the mocking-bird. The more 
difficult notes he cannot successfully imitate, and when he 
tries he ludicrously fails. 

8. But the whistle of the common quail, the clucking 
of a hen calling her brood, the cries of young chickens 
for their mother's aid, the notes of the pewee, and the re- 
frain of the towhee, he will repeat with perfect exactness, 
so as to deceive even the birds themselves. 

9. We were once crossing a swampy thicket, when the 
sound of " Bob-white ! " so like the cry of a quail, caused 
a useless search for that bird. It ended in our espying 
the author in a catbird snugly hid away, and apparently 
enjoying the cheat. At another time we have known 
the catbird call off a brood of young chickens, greatly 
to the annoyance of the old hen. 

10. To its own family the catbird is devoted and con- 
stant in its care and attentions. To each other it is 
affectionate, kind, and sympathizing in time of trouble ; 
and the male bird, with a brood of its own, has been 
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known to bring up another brood, not its own, that had 
been taken from their mother's nest and placed near that 
of its kind friend. 

11. We hope we have said enough of the good qualities 
of our favorite bird to teach our young folks to treat these 
loving, confiding creatures with kindness, and to cultivate 
their good-wilL They deserve your good- will, and they 
will repay with their charming songs, and their equally 
charming and affectionate confidence, your kind treat- 
ment of them. 



Bo-paired'. Mended; refitted. 

In-sist'ed. Persisted in ; urged. 

Ep-i-dem'ic. A disease which at- 
tacks many persons at the same 
time. 

Dis-po-si'tion. Temper, character, 
or frame of mind. 

E-vino'ing. Showing clearly; mani- 
festing. 

An' tie Odd; grotesque; ridiculous. 

Lu'di-crous-ly. In a manner to ex- 
cite laughter. 



Lim'it-ed. Having bounds or limits. 

Pe'wee. The name of a New England 
bird that comes early in spring. 

Refrain'. The burden of a song, or 
that part of a song that is repeated 
at the end of every stanza. 

To-whee'. A familiar bird, so called 
on account of its notes. 

Es-py'ing. Seeing things at a dis- 
tance. 

Con'stant. Unchanging ; faithful or 
true in affection. 



XXV. — THE BLTJEBIBD. 

EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLEB. 



swlng'ing 


throat 


weary 


drear'y 


mer'ry 


mes'sa&e 


cheer'y 


blos'somg 


daffo-dtt§ 



I KNOW the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary, — 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
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2. Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat ! 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note % 

Listen awhile, and you '11 hear what he *s saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 

3. Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark ! while I sing you a message of cheer, 
Summer is coming, and spring-time is here. 

4. Little white snow-drop, I pray you arise ! 
Bright yellow crocus, come, open your eyes I 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold ! 

Daffodils ! daffodils ! say, do you hear? — 
Summer is coming, and spring-time is here. 

Liatfen. Hearken ; give ear. I Awhile'. For a time ; some time. 

Cheer. Cheerfulness ; gayety. | A-riie*. Get up ; appear. 



XXVI.— LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

mos'sy hld'den gayly 

im-pr8v / ing sipped verd'ure 

1. "T ITTLE by little," an acorn said, 

-L^ As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
" I am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away." 

2. Little by little each day it grew ; 
Little by little it sipped the dew ; 
Downward it sent out a thread-like root ; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 
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3. Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little, the leaves appear ; 

And the slender branches spread far and wide. 
Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 

4. Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea 
The coral-worms work ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain, they are building well, 
Each one alone in its little celL 

5. Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play. 
Bocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky. 

6. The gentle wind and the balmy air, 
Little by little, bring verdure there ; 
Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 



Train. An orderly company. 
Ceaseless-ly. Perpetually; without 
stopping. 



Beaming. Raising up. 
Verd'ure. Green; the greenness or 
freshness of grass. 



XXVII. — ASLEEP AT HIS POST. 



con-demned' (ken-asmd') 
ad-mln'is-ter 
con-s5-la'tion 
pre'cious (presh'vs) 



PART I. 

eigh'teen (&-«*') 
s66th'ing-ly 
cor-rect'ing 
as-ton'ish-ment 



be-tra/ing 

comradeg 

reVer-ent-ly 



MR. OWEN*, a worthy farmer in Vermont, gave his 
eldest son, Benjamin, to the Federal cause, in the 
late fearful struggle. One day a message arrived which 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the anxious, yet hopeful fam- 
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ily. The lad had been found asleep at his post, and was 
condemned to be shot. 

2. The terrible news spread in the village, and the good 
minister, Mr. Allen, came at once to see if it were not pos- 
sible to administer consolation to the heart-broken parents. 

3. " O sir," cried the sorrowing old man, " such a dear, 
precious, noble boy ! I thought when I gave him to his 
country, that not a father in all this broad land made so 
precious a gift, — no, not ona 

4. God forgive me if my grief is a sin, Mr. Allen ! The 
dear boy only slept a minute, just one little minute, at his 
post. I know that was all, for Ben never dozed over a 
duty. How prompt and reliable he was!" And Mr. 
Owen's eyes wandered over the brown fields with a per- 
plexed and wandering look 

5. " I know he only fell off one little second ; he was 
so young, and not strong, — that boy of mine. Why, he 
was as tall as I, and only eighteen; and now they will 
shoot him, because he was found asleep when on duty ! " 

6. Mr. Owen repeated these words very slowly, as if 
endeavoring to find out their true meaning. * 

7. " Twenty-four hours the telegram said ; only twenty- 
four hours. Where is Ben now ? " 

8. " We will hope with his Heavenly Father," said Mr. 
Allen, soothingly. 

9. " Yes, yes ; let us hope. Ood is very merciful, and 
Ben was so good, — I do not mean holy," he said, cor- 
recting himself sharply ; " there is none holy, no, not one ; 
but Jesus died for sinners. Mr. Allen, tell me that. Oh ! 
Bennie ! Bennie ! " 

10. The mother raised herself as she heard his name 
called, and, turning, said with a smile, " Don't call so loud, 
father. Bennie is not far off; he will come soon." 
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11 . " God has laid his hand on them both, you see," said 
Mr. Owen, without making any direct reply. * She has 
not been herself, since. It is a merciful thing she is 
stunned, it seems to me. She makes no wails." 

12. Mr. Allen looked in astonishment at the bowed man, 
as he now came and stood before him. A few hours had 
done the work of years. The sinewy frame was tottering, 
the eyes were dimmed, and the sudden sorrow had written 
itself in deep wrinkles over his manly face. " God have 
mercy on you ; He is trying you in a furnace seven times 
heated ! " he exclaimed, almost involuntarily. 

13. The daughter, a fair young girl, had sat near them, 
listening with blanched cheeks. She had not shed a tear 
that day ; and her pale cheeks alone betrayed a grief so 
still that no one noticed it. She had occupied herself 
mechanically in household duties. Now she answered a 
gentle tap at the kitchen door, opening it to receive from 
a neighbor's hand a letter. " It is from Aim," 'was all she 
said. 

14. It was like a message from the dead. Mr. Owen 
took the letter, but his trembling hands could not open it. 
He held it towards Mr. Allen, with the helplessness of a 
child. 

15. The minister opened it, and, obedient to a motion 
from the father, read as follows : — 

16. "Dear Father: When this reaches you I shall 
be in eternity. At first it seemed awful to me, but now 
the thought has no terrors. They say they will not bind 
me or blind me, but that I may meet my death like a man. 
I thought, father, it might have been on the battle-field, 
for my country, and that when I fell it would be fighting 
gloriously; but to be shot down like a dog for nearly 
betraying it, — to die for neglect of duty ! O father 1 1 
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wonder the very thought does not kill me ! But I shall 
not disgrace you. I will write you all about it, and when 
I am gone you may tell my comrades. I can't now. 

17. " You know I promised James Can's mother I 
would look after her boy, and when he fell sick I did all I 
could for him. He was not strong when he was ordered 
back into the ranks, and the day before that night I carried 
all his luggage, beside my own, on our march. Toward 
night we went in on a double-quick, and the luggage 
began to feel very heavy. Everybody else was tired too ; 
and as for James, if I had not lent him an arm now and 
then, he would have dropped by the way. I was all 
tired out when I went into camp, and then it was his turn 
to be sentry, and I would take his place ; but I was too 
tired, father. I could not have kept awake if I had had 
a gun at my head. But I did not know it until — well, 
it was too late I " 

18. "God be thanked !" interrupted Mr. Owen, rever- 
ently. " I knew my son was not the boy to sleep care- 
lessly at his post ! " 

19. " They tell me to-day that I have a short reprieve 
given to me by circumstances, — time to write to you, our 
good colonel says. Forgive him, father: he only does 
his duty; he would gladly save me if he could. And 
don't lay my death against James. The poor boy is 
broken-hearted, and does nothing but beg and entreat 
them to let him die in my stead. 

20. " I can't bear to think of mother and Mary. Com- 
fort them, father. Tell them that I die as a brave boy 
should, and that when the war is over they will not be 
ashamed of me, as they must be now. God help me ! it 
is very hard to bear. Good by, father. God seems very 
near to me, — not at all as if he wished me to perish 
forever. 
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21. A great sob burst from Mr. Owen's heart. "Amen!" 
he said, solemnly. 

22. u To-night, in the early twilight, I shall see the cows 
all coming home from pasture, — Daisy, and Brindle, and 
Bet ; 'old Billy, too, will neigh from his stall, and dear 
little Mary stand waiting for me ; but I shall never, never 
come. God bless you all Forgive your poor son Berime." 



Prompt. Quick; ready. 

Be-li'a-ble. Trustworthy. 

Sin'ew-y. Strong; powerful. 

In-vol'tm-ta-ri-ly. Not by will or 
choice. 

8en'try. A soldier on guard; a sen- 
tinel. 



Be-prieve\ A temporary suspension 
of the execution of a sentence of 
death. 

Blanched. Whitened; bleached. 

Stead. Place which another had or 
might have. 



XXVIII— ASLEEP AT HIS POST. 
PART II. 



l&ntern 


an-nounce'ment 


shdul'der 


siiit'a-ble 


negli-gence 


dis-patch' 


com'pa-ny 


gravely 


ap-pr&ve' 


im-por/tant 


of-fence 


tin-til' 



LATE that night the door opened softly, and a little 
figure glided out and down the footpath that led to 
the road by the mill. She seemed rather flying than walk- 
ing, turning her head neither to the right nor to the left ; 
starting as the full moon cast strange, fantastic shadows 
all around her ; looking only now and then to heaven, and 
folding her hands, as if in prayer. 

2. Two hours later the same young girl stood at the 
Mill Depot, watching the coming of the night train ; and 
the conductor, as he reached down to lift her in, wondered 
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at the sweet, tear-stained face that was upturned toward 
the dim lantern he held in his hand. 

3. A few questions and ready answers told him all ; and 
no father could have cared more tenderly for his own child 
than he did for our Mary. 

4 She was on her way to Washington to ask President 
Lincoln for her brother's life. She had stolen away, leav- 
ing only a note to tell her father where and why she had 
gone. She had brought her brother's letter with her : no 
good, kind heart like the President's could refuse to be 
melted at it. 

5. The next morning they reached New York, and the 
conductor found suitable company for Mary, and hurried 
her on to Washington. Every minute now might be an 
age in her brother's life. 

6. And so, in an incredibly short time, she reached the 
capital, and was hurried at once to the White House. The 
President had just seated himself to his morning task of 
overlooking and signing important papers, when, without 
one word of announcement, the door softly opened, and 
Mary, with eyes cast down and folded hands, stood before 
him. 

7. " Well, my child/' he said, in his pleasant, cheery 
tones, " what do you want so bright and early in the 
morning ? " 

8. " Bennie's life, please, sir/' she faltered out. 

9. " Bennie ? Who is Bennie ? " 

10. " My brother, sir. They are going to shoot him for 
sleeping at his post." 

11. " yes." And Mr. Lincoln ran his eye over the pa- 
pers before him. " I remember. It was a fatal sleep. You 
see, child, it was a time of special danger. Thousands of 
lives might have been lost through his culpable negligence." 
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12. " So my father said/' replied Mary, gravely ; " but 
poor Ben was so tired, sir, and James was very weak 
He did the work of two, and it was James's night, not 
his. But James was too tired ; and Ben never thought 
about himself, that he also was too tired." 

13. " What is this you say, my child ? Come here, I 
don t understand." And the kind man caught eagerly as 
ever at what seemed to be a justification of an offence. 

14. Mary went to him ; he put his hand tenderly on 
her shoulder, and turned up the pale, serious face toward 
his. How tall he seemed ! and he was President of the 
United States, too. A dim thought of this kind parsed 
for a moment through Mary's mind; but she told her 
story in a simple and straightforward manner, and handed 
Mr. Lincoln her brother's letter to read. 

15. He read it carefully ; then, taking up his pen, wrote 
a few hasty lines, and rang the bell Mary heard this 
order given : " Send this dispatch at once ! " 

16. " The President then turned to the little girl and 
said : " Go home, my child, and tell that father of yours 
who could approve his country's sentence, even when it 
took the life of a child like that, that Abraham Lincoln 
thinks the life far too precious to be lost. Go back, or 
wait until to-morrow. Your brother will need change 
after he has so bravely faced death. Wait, and he shall 
go with you." 

17. " God bless you, sir ! " said Mary ; and who shall 
doubt that God heard and registered her prayer ? 

18. Two days after this interview the young soldier 
came to the White House with his sister. He was called 
into the President's private room. Mr. Lincoln took him 
by the hand, and, with all the tenderness of his great, kind 
heart, he said, "My boy, you have done well You 
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must now take a few days to visit your good father ; but 
before you go, I will fasten a strap upon the shoulder of a 
lad so noble as to carry a sick comrade's baggage, and be 
ready to die for the good act without a murmur." 

19. Then the brother and sister took their way to their 
Green Mountain home, and a crowd gathered at the Mill 
Depot to welcome them back. Farmer Owen's head tow- 
ered above them all as his hand grasped that of his boy, 
and Mr. Allen heard him say, fervently, " Just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints ! " 



Fan-tas'tie. Fanciful; imaginary. 

Incredibly. In a manner not to be 
believed. 

Falt'ered. Hesitated in the utter- 
ance of words. 

Cul'pa-ble. Deserving blame. 



Jus-ti-fi-ca'tion. The act of justify- 
ing; defence. 

Straight-forward. In a straight 
course or direction; direct. 

Beg'is-tered. Recorded. 



XXIX.— THE FIE-TEEE. 



com'radeg 

cot'ta§e 

mag-nlf'i-cent 

rec ; 9g-nlzed 

dragged 



re-tained 

cc>n-sld'er-a-bly 

splen'dOT 

a-wait' 

mld'dle 



ca-reer' 

dec'9-rat-ed 

fo'li-a§e 

per-mis'sicm 

fcw-got'ten 



OUT in the woods stood a nice little fir-tree. The 
place he had was a very good one : the sun shone 
on him ; as to fresh air, there was enough of that ; and 
round him grew many large-sized comrades, pines as well 
as firs. But the little fir wanted very much to be a 
grown-up tree. 

2. He did not think of the warm sun and of the fresh 
air ; he did not care for the little cottage-children who ran 
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about and prattled when they were in the woods looking 
for wild strawberries : this was what the tree could not 
bear to hear. 

3. At the end of a year he had shot up a good deal, and 
after another year he was again much taller ; for with 
fir-trees one can always tell by the shoots how many years 
old they are. 

4 " O, were I but such a high tree as the others are ! " 
sighed he. "Then I should be able to spread out my 
branches, and with the tops to look into the wide world ! 
Then would the birds build nests among my branches ; 
and when there was a breeze, I could bend with as much 
stateliness as the others ! " 

5. Neither the sunbeams, nor the birds, nor the red 
clouds which, morning and evening, sailed above him, gave 
the little tree any pleasure. 

6. In autumn the wood-cutters always came and felled 
some of the largest trees. This happened every year ; and 
the young fir-tree, that had now grown to a very comely 
size, trembled at the sight j for the magnificent great trees 
fell to the earth with noise and cracking, the branches 
were lopped off, and the trees looked long And bare : they 
were hardly to be recognized ; and then they were laid in 
carts, and the horses dragged them out of the wood. 

7. Where did they go to ? What became of them ? 

8. When Christmas came, quite young trees were cut 
down, — trees which often were not even so large or of the 
same age as this fir-tree, who could never rest, but always 
wanted to be off. These young trees — and they were al- 
ways the finest-looking — retained their branches ; they 
were laid on carts, and the horses drew them out of the 
wood. 

9 "Where are they going to ? " asked the fir. " They 
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are not taller than I ; there was one, indeed, that was 
considerably shorter; and why do they retain all their 
branches ? Whither are they taken ? " 

10. " We know ! we know ! " chirped the sparrows. 
"We have peeped in at the windows in the town below ! 
We know whither they are taken ! The greatest splendor 
and the greatest magnificence one can imagine await them. 
We peeped through the windows, and saw them planted 
in the middle of the warm room, and ornamented with the 
most splendid things, — with gilded apples, with ginger- 
bread, with toys, and many hundred lights ! " 

11. " And then ? " asked the fir-tree, trembling in every 
bough. " And then ? What happened then ? " 

12. " We did not see anything more ; it was very beau- 
tiful/' 

13. "I would fain know if I am destined for so glorious 
a career ! " cried the tree, rejoicing. 

14. " How I wish Christmas were but come ! I am not 
tall, and my branches spread like the others that were 
carried off last year. Oh ! were I but already on the cart ! 
Were I in the warm room with all the splendor and mag- 
nificence ! Yes ; then something better, something still 
grander, will surely follow ; or wherefore should they thus 
ornament me ? Something better, something still grander, 
must follow, — but what ? Oh ! how I long, how I suffer ! 
I do not myself know what is the matter with me ! " 

15. " Eejoice in our presence ! " said the Air and the 
Sunlight ; " rejoice in thy own fresh youth ! " 

16. But the tree did not rejoice at all; he grew and 
grew, and was green both winter and summer. People 
who saw him said, " What a fine tree ! " and towards 
Christmas he was one of the first to be cut down. The 
axe struck deep into the very pith ; the tree fell to the 
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earth with a sigh ; he felt a pang, — it was like a swoon ; 
he could not think of happiness, for he was sorrowful at 
being separated from his home, — from the place where 
he had sprung up. He well knew that he should never 
see his dear old comrades, the little bushes and flowers 
around him, any more ; perhaps not even the birds ! 

17. The tree came to himself only when he was un- 
loaded in a court-yard with the other trees, and heard a 
man say, " That one is splendid ! we don't want the others." 
Then two servants in rich livery came and carried the fir- 
tree into a large and splendid drawing-room. 

18. What was to happen ? The servants, as well as the 
young ladies, decorated it. On one branch there hung 
little nets cut out of colored paper, and each net was 
filled with sugar-plums; and among the other boughs 
gilded apples and walnuts were suspended, looking as 
though they had grown there ; and little blue tapers and 
white ones were placed among the leaves. 

19. Dolls, that looked for all the world like men, — the 
tree had never beheld such before, — were seen among the 
foliage ; and at the very top a large star of gold tinsel was 
fixed. It was really splendid beyond description. 

20. "This evening ! " said they all, " how it will shine 
this evening ! " 

21. "Oh !" thought the tree, "if the evening were but 
come ! If the tapers were but lighted ! And then I won- 
der what will happen ! Perhaps the other trees from the 
forest will come to look at me ; perhaps the sparrows 
will beat against the window-panes ! I wonder if I shall 
take root here, and, winter and summer, stand covered 
with ornaments ! " 

22. The candles were now lighted. What brightness ! 
What splendor ! The tree trembled so in every bough 
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that one of the tapers set fire to the foliage. It blazed up 
famously. 

23. " Help ! help ! " cried the young ladies ; and they 
quickly put out the fire. 

24 Now the tree did not even dare to tremble. What 
a state he was in ! He was so uneasy lest he should lose 
something of his splendor that he was quite bewildered 
amidst the glare and brightness ; when suddenly both 
folding-doors opened, and a troop of children rushed in as 
if they would upset the tree. The older persons followed 
quietly ; the little ones stood quite still. But it was only 
for a moment ; then they shouted so that the whole place 
re-echoed with their rejoicing ; they danced around the 
tree, and one present after the other was pulled off. 

25. "What are they about ?" thought the tree. "What 
is to happen now?" And the lights burned down to 
the very branches, and as they burned down they were 
put out one after the other ; and then the children had 
permission to plunder the tree. So they fell upon it with 
such violence that all its branches cracked; if it had 
not been fixed firmly, it would certainly have tumbled 
down. 

26. The children danced about with their beautiful 
playthings; no one looked at the tree except the old 
nurse, who peeped between the branches ; but it was only 
to see if there was a fig or an apple left that had been 
forgotten. 

27. In the morning the servant and the housemaid 
came in. 

28. " Now the splendor will begin again," thought the 
fir. But they dragged him out of the room, and up the 
stairs into the loft and here, in a dark corner, where no 
daylight could enter, they left him. 
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29. " Tis over, 't is past!" said the poor tree. "Had 
I but been content when I had reason to be so ! But now 
it is past, it is past ! " 



Prat'tled. Talked childishly; chatted. 
Btate'li-negg. Grandeur; pomp; ma- 
jesty. 
Lopped. Cat off. 
Peeped. Looked slyly. 
Await. Wait for; expect. 



Fain. Glad; pleased. 

Liv'e-ry. A uniform or dress woru 
by servants. 

Deo'o-rat-ed. Adorned; ornament- 
ed; beautified. 

Sus-pend'ed. Hung. 



Why was the fir-tree discontented ? What was done to many trees 
in autumn ? For what purpose was the fir-tree cut down ? Tell how the 
tree was decorated. What was done with it the next morning ? What 
lesson does the story of the fir-tree teach ? 



XXX. — THE BLACKBIKD. 

MBS. GBAIE. 



glos'sy 
pre-ferred' 



pa'tience 

quarrel (kw8r'rel) 



gayly 

re-plied' 



1. A SLENDER young Blackbird built in a thorn-tree : 
-£j^- A spruce little fellow as ever could be ; 

His bill was so yellow, his feathers so black, 
So long was his tail, and so glossy his back, 
That good Mrs. B., who sat hatching her eggs 
And only just left them to stretch her poor legs, 
And pick for a minute the worm she preferred, 
Thought there never was seen such a beautiful bird. 

2. And such a kind husband ! how early and late 
He would sit at the top of the old garden gate, 
And sing, just as merry as if it were June, 
Being ne'er out of patience, or temper, or tune. 
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" So unlike those rooks, dear ; from morning till night 
They seem to do nothing but quarrel and fight, 
And wrangle and jangle, and plunder, — while we 
Sit, honest and safe, in our pretty thorn-tree." 

3. " dear Mrs. Blackbird," in turn warbled he, 
" How happy we are in our humble thorn-tree ; 
How gayly we live, living honest and poor ; 
How sweet are the May blossoms over our door." 
" And then our dear children," the mother replied, 
As she nestled them close to her warm feathered side ; 
And with a soft twitter of drowsy content, 
In the quiet May moonlight to sleep they all went. 



Slen'der. Thin; small; slight. 
Spruce. Nice ; neat without elegance ; 

tidy. 
Books. Birds allied to the crow. 



Wran'gle. Dispute; quarrel 

Plun'der. To rob in warfare or as a 

thief. 

War'bled. Sung; carolled. 



XXXI. — CHEISTMAS. 



HARRIET E. PRESCOTT. 



shepherds (-$*!») 



com-mind' 



sol'emn 



O 1 



^VEK the hills of Palestine 
The silver stars began to shine ; 
Night drew her shadows softly round 
The slumbering earth, without a sound. 



2. Among the fields and dewy rocks 
The shepherds kept their quiet flocks, 
And looked along the darkening land 
That waited the Divine command, 

3. When lo ! through all the opening blue, 
Far up the deep, dark heavens withdrew. 
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And angels in a solemn light 
Praised God to all the listening night. 

4. Ah ! said the lowly shepherds then, 
The Seraph sang good-will to men : 
O hasten, earth, to meet the morn, 

The Prince, the Prince of Peace is horn I 

5. Again the sky was deep and dark, 
Each star relumed its silver spark, 
The dreaming land in silence lay, 
And waited for the dawning day. 

6. But in a stable low and rude, 

Where white-horned, mild-eyed oxen stood, 
The gates of heaven were still displayed, 
for Christ was in the manger laid. 

Low'ly. Humble ; meek. I Manger. A trough in which cattl* 

Re-lumed'. Lighted anew; rekindled^ are fed. 
Displayed'. Exhibited; shown. | 
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HOFFMAN. 




set/tlerj 


garVi-son 


be-sieged' 


refuge 


re-ligf 


de-vlsed' 


al-lled' 


at-tack* 


ap-p&U'ing 


des'per-ate 


siege 


In-eVi-ta-ble 



UPON the banks of a river in the State of Kentucky, 
there was once a fort to which the settlers frequent- 
ly resorted as a place of refuge from the savages. Its 
gallant defence by a handful of pioneers against the allied 
Indians of Ohio, led by two renegade white men, was one 
of the most desperate affairs in the Indian wars of the 
West. 
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2. The pioneers had not the slightest idea of their ap- 
proach, when, in a moment, a thousand rifles gleamed in 
the corn-fields one summer night ! That very evening the 
garrison had chanced to gather under arms, to march to 
the relief of another station that was similarly invested. 
They were therefore unexpectedly prepared for the attack. 

3. The Indians saw at a glance that the moment was 
not favorable to them ; and, having failed to surprise the 
garrison, they attempted to decoy them from the fastness 
by presenting themselves in small parties before it. The 
whites were too wise to risk a battle till help should ar- 
rive, so they resolved to stand a siege. 

4. But the fort, which was merely a collection of log 
cabins, arranged in a hollow square, was unhappily not 
supplied with water ; and the besieged were aware that 
the enemy had placed his real force in ambush near a 
neighboring spring. 

5. The females of the station determined to supply it 
with water from this very spring. But how ? Woman's 
wit never devised a bolder plan and woman's courage 
never carried into successful execution one more danger- 
ous. 

6. These brave women, being in the habit of fetching 
the water every morning, saw that if armed men were now 
to take that duty upon them, the Indians would perceive 
that their ambuscade had been discovered, and would in- 
stantly commence the assault* 

7. Morning came, and the random shots of the decoy- 
party were returned with a quick fire from one side of the 
fort, while the women issued from the other, as if they 
expected no enemy in that quarter. 

8. Could anything be more appalling than the task be- 
fore them ? But they shrink not from it ; they move care- 
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lessly from the gate ; they advance with composure in a 
body to the spring ; they are within shot of five hundred 
warriors ; the slightest alarm will betray them. 

9. If they show that they are aware of their thrilling 
situation, their doom is inevitable. But their nerves do 
not shrink ; they wait calmly for one another, till each in 
succession fills her bucket. 

10. The Indians are completely deceived, and not a shot 
is fired. The band of heroines retrace their steps with 
steady feet ; their movements soon become more agitated, 
and are at last hurried. But tradition says that the only 
water spilt was as their buckets crowded together in pass- 
ing the gate. 

11. A sheet of living fire from the garrison, and the 
shrieks of the wounded Indians around the spring, at once 
proclaimed the safety of the women and the triumph of 
the white men. Insane with wrath to be thus outwitted, 
the foe rushed from his covert, and advanced with fury 
upon the rifles of the pioneers. 

12. But who could conquer the fathers and brothers of 
such women ? The Indians renewed the attack again and 
again ; but they were foiled every time, and at last with- 
drew their forces. 



Fi-o-neers'. Those who go before 
to prepare the way for others ; here 
first settlers. 

AUied'. United by kindred, friend- 
ship, or mutual interest. 

Ren'e-gade. A deserter. 

De-coy'. Entice; tempt; attract. 

Am-bus-oade'. A secret station in 
which men lie to surprise others. 



Ban'dom. Done by chance; heedless. 
Ap-pall'ing. Frightening; terrifying. 
Tra-di'tion. The delivery of facts to 

posterity by oral report, not in 

writing. 
Out-wit'ted. Overcame by stratagem. 
Cov'ert. Shelter; hiding-place. 
Foiled. Defeated; baffled. 



Where was the fort, and who attacked it ? Describe the fort. Why 
did the women resolve to bring the water from the spring ? What great 
danger was there ? Were they successful ? What was the result of the 
attack ? 
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XXXIIL — A NEW APPLICATION OF AN OLD 

EULE. 



Sm-mu-ni'tion 


pen'al-tie§ 


u'gage 


com-plete' 


de-voftr' 


de-fence' 


as-sume' 


ap-pljftng 


dec-la-ra'tion 



Enter George with a shot-gun in his hand, 

George. Not a very good day's sport. For six hours 
or more have I tramped over hills and through hollows, 
and have succeeded in killing this (produces a small dead bird 
from his game-bag), — not enough for a cup of soup. I 
wonder where all the birds have gone to. 
Enter James. 

James. Ah, back again, George ? What luck ? 

George. Only this and nothing more. 

James. Let me see. You have now spent three days 
of this week gunning, and have killed, I believe, three 
quail, one rabbit, and an owl. 

GEORGE. And this. (Holding out the bird.) 

James. And that, — a wren. Three whole days of 
weary tramping, of torn clothes, and of wet feet, wasting 
about two dollars' worth of ammunition, and for what ? 

George. Why, for sport, of course ! 

James. Sport ! Indeed ? Have you enjoyed it then ? 

George. I can't say I have, seeing I have had poor 
luck. Somebody has killed all the game. 

James. And you would assist that somebody to com- 
plete the murder of birds and small animals until not one 
remains, and the woods and fields are as silent as a desert ? 

George. I 'd have my day's sport, now and then. 

James. Sport, indeed ? I suppose, then, when the birds 
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are all gone, you 11 assert your right to invade barnyards, 
and shoot all the fowls there ; for, you see, you must do 
as others do, — must go gunning, and have the sport of 
killing helpless things. 

George. Oh ! don't talk nonsense ! Are not birds to be 
shot? 

James. The world, apparently, has said yes. The result 
will be that all the beautiful denizens of the fields and 
forests, which God made for useful purposes, and which 
have their right to life, are being so rapidly destroyed 
that even George, the hunter, is able to find only one 
poor wren in a whole day's search! 

George. Well, and what of it ? 

James. This : that you, and all like you who assume 
a right to kill birds and small animals, are doing a sad 
and wicked work. Already you have driven away every 
thing like " game " ; and in a few years more, even the 
robins and larks will have perished before your ruthless 
and useless slaughter. You and others like you are doing 
a work for which you will be ashamed if you ever learn 
the truth that God gave birds a right to life. Only when 
they are needed for the sustenance of man, has he a' right 
to kill them for food. To kill them for " sport, "as you call 
it, is simply criminal and should be punished by heavy 
fines and penalties. That would be justice, in the true 
sense of the word at least. 

Enter Elsie. 

Elsie. dear ! dear ! It 's gone — killed — eateD 
up ! dear ! dear ! {Wringing her hands.) 

George. What is the matter, Elsie ? What is gone ? 

Elsie. My dear, dear bird, — my canary that you gave 
me. 
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George. You don't say so ! How sorry I am. 

James. What killed it, Elsie ? 

Elsie. The cat ! 

George. How cruel ! how wicked ! I '11 shoot her. 

James. For what ? 

George. Why, for killing the bird. 

James. For killing one bird ? What should be done 
with you, who have killed so many birds, — all as beauti- 
ful as the canary ? 

George. Why, I am not a cat ! 

James. No ; but you are far more responsible than a 
cat, that is governed only by its instinct, and kills a bird 
for food, not for sport. The cat, indeed, should not be 
punished for such an act any more than an insane man 
should be punished for murder ; in both cases both crea- * 
tures are irresponsible. But you are not. You are in your 
right mind, and are not excusable when you do a cruel 
deed. 

George. Well, this is being decidedly personal. 

James. It is simply calling things by their right names. 
Here, Elsie, is what George has spent a whole day to ac- 
complish. (Giving her (he dead wren.) What shall we do with 
him for depriving this poor little bird of life ? 

Elsie. Naughty, naughty George ! And you killed this 
sweet, pretty bird ? 1 11 not speak to you again for a week. 
You and Kitty are two bird-murderers, and should be 
shut up in the cellar together. 

[Exit, bearing away the bird. 

George. What a great fuss about a bird ! 

James. Fuss ? Why should you not apply the same 
rule to yourself that you would apply to the cat ? The 
equity of the case is against you, George. You arrogate 
the right to kill, yet deny that right even to a cat! 
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The law of usage is your only excuse, and it is a very 
poor defence at best ; it is one law for the rich and power- 
ful and another for the poor and weak You should be 
tpo just to use it. 

George. Your logic is very good, James; but I would, 
like to shoot that cat, for — for — 

James. For doing just what you have done so many 
times. 

George. Well, I'll — I'll— 

James. What ? 

George. I think I shall have to own that I have been 
in the wrong, and promise never to shoot again in mere 
sport. 

James. All right, my boy ! Then Elsie and I will for- 
give you; but mind : no mental reservations about that 
cat, or — 

George. Or what ? 

James. Why, a catastrophe will be sure to follow. 

[Exeunt. 



Den'iz-ens. Citizens or inhabitants; 

dwellers. 
As-sume'. Take; take unjustly. 
Sus'te-nance. Support; that which 

sustains life. 
Ir're-spon'si-ble. Not accountable; 

not liable to give account. 
Ar'ro-gate. Claim proudly; make 

unjust pretensions to. 
Eq'ui-ty. Natural justice; right. 



U'sage. Practice long continued; 
custom, [shells; etc 

Am-mu-ni'tion. Gunpowder; balls; 

Log'io. The science and art of rea- 
soning. 

Men'tal Res-er-va'tion. A deceit- 
ful withholding of some essential 
part of the truth of a statement or 
promise. 



Do you think it is right to kill birds merely for pleasure ? Why is the 
cat less to be blamed than the sportsman ? 
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XXXIV.— THE WILD VIOLET. 

MISS H. F. GOULD. 

vl'o-let yield a'zure 

beauti-fM acci-dent coro-net 

1. "YTIOLET, violet, sparkling with dew, 

V Down in the meadow-land wild where you grew, 
How did you come by the beautiful blue 

With which your soft petals unfold ] 
And how do you hold up your tender young head, 
When rude, sweeping winds rush along o'er your bed, 
And dark, gloomy clouds, ranging over you, shed 

Their waters so heavy and cold ? 

2. No one has nursed you or watched you an hour, 
Or found you a place in the garden or bower ; 
And no one can yield me so lovely a flower 

As here I have found at my feet. 
Speak, my sweet violet ! answer and tell 
How you have grown up and flourished so well, 
And loek so contented where lowly you dwell, 

And we thus by accident meet ! 

3. " The same careful hand," the violet said, 
"That holds up the firmament, holds up my head; 
And He who with azure the skies overspread 

Has painted the violet blue. 
He sprinkles the stars out above me by night, 
And sends down the sunbeams at morning with light, 
To make my new coronet sparkling and bright, 

When formed of a drop of his dew. 

4. " I We naught to fear from the black, heavy cloud, 

Or the breath of the tempest that comes strong and loud, 
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Where, born in the lowland, and for from the crowd, 

I know and I live but for One. 
He soon forms a mantle about me to cast, 
Of long, silken grass, till the rain and the blast, 
And all that seemed threatening, have harmlessly passed 

As the clouds scud before the warm sun ! " 



Con-tent'ed. Satisfied; not demand- 
ing more. 
Low'ly. Humbly ; modestly. 



Fir'ma-ment The heavens; sky. 

Hanght. Nothing. 

Bond. Flee ; ran away with speed. 



XXXV. — THE EESCUE. 



Feb'ru-a-ry 


sxir'face 


in-creas'ing 


an'ehor 


launched 


mblst'ure 


re-lief 


pre-ced'ing 


paVtial-ly 


dis-tlnctly 


seized 


ad-vent'ure 



IT was in the month of February, 1831, a bright moon- 
light night and intensely cold, that the little brig I 
commanded lay quietly at her anchor inside of flbe bay. 

2. We had a hard time of it, beating about for eleven 
days off this coast, with cutting northeasters blowing, 
and snow and sleet falling for the greater part of the time. 

3. Forward, the vessel was thickly coated with ice, and 
it was hard work to handle her. When at length we 
made the port, all hands were worn down, and we could 
not have held out two days longer without relief. 

4. "A bitter cold night, Mr. Larkin," I said to my 
mate, as I tarried for a moment on deck to finish my 
cigar. 

5. " It 's a whistler, Captain, as we used to say on the 
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Kennebec. Nothing lives comfortably out of blankets on 
such a night as this." 

6. " The tide is running out swift and strong ; it will 
be well to keep a sharp lookout for this floating ice, Mr. 
Larkin." 

7. " Ay, ay, sir," said the mate, and I went below. 

8. Two hours afterwards I was aroused from a sound 
sleep by the vigilant officer. 

9. " Excuse me for disturbing you, Captain," said he, 
" but I wish you would turn out and come on deck as 
soon as possible." 

10. " Why, what 's the matter, Mr. Larkin ? " 

11. " Why, sir, I have been watching a cake of ice that 
swept by at a little distance, a moment ago. I saw some- 
thing on it that I thought moved. The moon is under a 
cloud, and I could not see distinctly ; but I do believe 
there 's a child floating out to sea on that cake of ice." 

12. We were on deck before either spoke another word. 
The mate pointed out, with no little difficulty, the cake 
of ice, and its white surface was broken by a black spot. 
More I could not make out. 

13. " Get me a glass, Mr. Larkin ; the moon will be 
out of that cloud in a moment, and then we can see dis- 
tinctly." 

14. I kept my eye on the receding piece of ice, while 
the moon was slowly breaking through a mass of clouds. 
The mate stood by with a glass. When the full light fell 
at last upon the water, I put the glass to my eye. One 
glance was enough. 

15. "Forward, there!" I shouted at the top of my 
voice; and with one bound I reached the main hatch, 
and began to clear away the boat. 

16. Mr. Larkin had received the glass from my hand 
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to take a look for himself. " 0, pitiful sight ! " he said in 
a whisper, " there are two children on that cake of ice." 

17. Two men answered my hail and went aft. The 
boat was quickly launched Mr. Larkin jumped in 
with me, followed by the two men, who took the oars. 

18. " Do you see that cake of ice with something black 
upon it, my lads ? " I cried. " Put me alongside of that, 
and I will give you a month's extra wages." 

19. The men bent to their oars, but their strokes were 
uneven and feeble. They were worn out by the hard 
duty of the preceding fortnight, and, though they did 
their best, the boat made little more way than the tide. 
This was a long chase, and Mr. Larkin exclaimed, " Pull, 
my lads ! I '11 double the Captain's offer." 

20. A convulsive effort of the oars told how willing the 
men were to obey, but the strength of the strong men was 
gone. One of the poor fellows gave out, and the other 
was nearly as far gone. Mr. Larkin sprang forward and 
seized the deserted oar. 

21. I took the second man's place, and in a moment 
we were pulling a long, steady stroke, gradually increas- 
ing in rapidity till the wood seemed to smoke in the oar- 
locks. 

22. Such a pull ! We bent to our oars as no young 
men in a race ever did. At every stroke the boat shot 
ahead like an arrow from a bow. Cold as it was, the 
moisture rolled in great drops from my face. 

23. "Are we almost to it, Mr. Larkin?" I gasped 
out. 

24. " Almost, Captain ; don't give up ; for the love of 
our dear little ones at home, don't give up, Captain ! " 

25. The oars flashed as the blades turned up to the 
moonlight. Suddenly Mr. Larkin stopped pulling, and 
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my heart for a moment ceased to beat, for I feared that 
he had given out. But I was quickly assured by his 
kind voice. 

26. " Gently, Captain, gently ! a stroke or two more. 
There, that will do ! " And the next moment we struck 
upon the ice, and Larkin sprang from the boat, and I 
followed him. 

27. We ran to the dark spot in the centre, and found 
two little boys, the head of the smaller nestling in the 
bosom of the larger. Both were fast asleep. The drowsi- 
ness which would have been fatal but for the timely 
rescue had overcome them. 

28. Mr. Larkin grasped one of the lads, carefully wrap- 
ping over him his great-coat, and holding him close to his 
breast, so as to revive him with the heat of his own warm 
body. I did the same with the other, and we returned to 
the boat ; the men, partially recovered, pulled slowly back. 

29. The children, as we learned when we afterwards had 
the delight of restoring them to their parents, had been 
playing on the ice, and had ventured on the cake. A 
movement of the tide set the ice in motion, and the little 
fellows were borne away on that cold night, and would 
have perished but for Mr. Larkin's espying them as the 
ice was sweeping out to sea, 

30. "How do you feel?" I said to the mate the 
next morning after this adventure. 

31. "A little stiff in the arms, Captain," the noble fel- 
low replied, " a little stiff in the arms, Captain, but very 
easy here," laying his hand on his heart. 

32. My quaint, brave Down-Easter ! He who lashes 
the seas into fury, and lets loose the tempest, will care 
for thee. The storm may rage without, but in thy breast 
peace and sunshine will always abide. 
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In-teni ely. To a high degree. 
Yiff'i-lant. Watchful; attentive. 
Be-eed'ing. Retreating; withdraw- 
ing. 



Aft Astern; opposed to fore or for- 
ward. 

At-tured'. Given confidence; made 
secure. 



XXXVI. — THANKSGIVING DAY. 

L. MARIA CHILD. 

through sleigh (si*) straight 

c&riy drtft/ed pumpTriii 

1. f\ VER the river and through the wood, 
V-^ To grandfather's house we go ; 

The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

2. Over the river and through the wood, — 
Oh, how the wind does blow I 

It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

3. Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 

Hear the bells ring, 
" Ting-a-ling-ding ! " 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day ! 

4. Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray ! 

Spring over the ground 

Like a hunting-hound ! 

For this is Thanksgiving Day ! 
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5. Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barn-yard gate. 

We seem to go 
Extremely slow, — 
It is so hard to wait ! 

6. Over the river and through the wood, — 
Now grandmother's cap I spy ! 

Hurrah for the fun ! 
Is the pudding done 1 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie ! 
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Thanks-giving Bay. A day set apart 
for public acknowledgment of ben- 
efits and mercies received from 
God. 



Ex-treme'ly. In the utmost degree; 

exceedingly. 
Dap'ple-Gray. Gray, marked with 

spots. 



XXXVII — THE ADVENTURES OF MARTIN 
KLOVER. 





OUR YOUNG POLKS. 




cellar 


fa'mous 


ar-rived' 


garret 


be-havfor 


sup'per 


rolled 


com'pa-ny 


mls'chief 


slipped 


gal'top 


ldaf 



LITTLE Martin Klover was sent of an errand quite 
early in the morning, but he stopped to play by the 
way, and played half the forenoon. In the mean while 
the whole family had decided on a picnic, and they could 
not wait for Martin. But Mrs. Klover left word with a 
neighbor which road he must take to follow them, and also 
where he would find the clothes to wear. 

2. As it happened, however, Martin came home without 
being seen by the neighbor, and could not imagine what 
had become of everybody. He shouted, he rattled the 
chairs, went down cellar, through all the chambers, even 
up the garret stairs, but not a soul could he find. 

3. In the garret there was an old-fashioned hair trunk, 
and in that hair trunk was an old-fashioned suit of clothes 
which had belonged to Martin's grandfather. It consisted 
of a cocked hat, a long-skirted coat, a figured waistcoat, a 
standing collar, breeches, stockings and buckled shoes, and 
it was the cause of all Martin's bad luck that day. For, 
in looking after the family, he opened that hair trunk, and 
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no sooner saw those clothes than he made up his mind to 
put thcJm on and have some fun. • 

4. It took a long time to " dress up " ; the collar would 
twist in spite of him, and then the coat skirts would get 
under his feet, and what to do with them was the ques- 
tion. At last he took one on each arm, and in that man- 
ner went down into the street, where he marched along, 
head thrown back, toes turned out, making quite a show 
with his buckled shoes and his cocked-up hat ! 

5. The street boys came running to see, and one little 
fellow picked up an old smoking-cap that had been dropped 
from the coat pocket, put it on his own head, then rolled 
up his trousers and went marching behind with a stick 
over his shoulder. 

6. As they passed along, more boys came, all shouting 
and laughing ; and by and by some of them began to 
throw stones. At last one stone went smash through a 
window. Then a man came rushing out in his shirt- 
sleeves, and bawled at them, " Who threw that stone ? " 

7. The boys started to run. Some kept in the road, 
some jumped over into the field. Martin was one who 
jumped over. He made for the brook, thinking to cross 
on the stepping-stones. When he heard the man coming 
behind he let go the coat skirts to run faster, because he 
thought one of the boys called out, " There he comes with 
a horse-whip ! " 

8. But the clothes would not let him run. Just as he 
reached the bank one of the skirts flapped between his 
legs, then he stepped on it, and then he stumbled, and 
then — went down. 

9. In falling he pitched head-foremost into the brook. 
A flock of geese swimming near by flew off in a hurry. 
Martin rolled over, picked himself up, and the next thing 
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was to pick up his hat. For his hat had floated away on 
a voyage by itself. Many times he was just going to 
catch hold of it, and each time it slipped from under his 
fingers. 

10. The frogs made fun of him, and the boys hooted, 
calling out, " A race ! a race ! Hurrah ! " Martin found it 
hard work wading with so many clothes on, and was just 
going to give up when help came quite unexpectedly. A 
lively little puff of wind happened along, took hold of the 
cocked hat, and puffed it ashore in a twinkling. 

11. Martin picked up his hat and sat down by the brook 
on a log. Presently there came along a curious-looking 
old man. He was ragged, and had a long coat with a cape 
to it, and a whip. Martin thought it might be the man 
whose square of glass was broken. 

12. So he hid down behind the log, to keep out of sight, 
peeping through the coarse grass to see what the old man 
was doing. Martin had better been looking the other way. 
If he had been looking the other way, he would have seen 
coming towards him a dozen or twenty animals of a kind 
not famous for beauty or good behavior, called pigs. 

13. Animals of this kind have not very genteel man- 
ners, but no doubt they mean well But little Martin 
Klover, when he saw this company of curly tails coming, 
did not stop to think of good looks or good manners. He 
hurried with all his might and tried to run. 

14. Martin tried to jump, but was not quick enough, on 
account of having on so many clothes, and the clothes 
being wet. Meanwhile the company came forward at full 
gallop, being driven on by the boys. Some stopped to 
smell at what was sprawling and squalling in the mud, 
and, finding that it was nothing but a boy, walked over 
him and went their way. 
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15. By this time Martin had had fun enough for one 
day. He got up, poked his hair out of his eyes, and 
walked, as well as he could, toward home. The boys ran 
after him, calling out, " Martin Klover I^Martin Klover ! 
Only look at his clothes ! What do you think of pigs ? 

16. When Martin reached home it was almost dark. 
The family had arrived some time before. As soon as his 
mother saw him, she lifted up both her hands and did not 
know what to say. She had never seen such a looking 
boy. 

17. Martin had only bare bread for his supper that 
night, and was left to eat it in a room by himself, that he 
might think over the mischief he had done. And that he 
might think the harder he was placed upon a hard bench. 

18. His mother left him three thick slices, but his 
grandmother, thinking he would starve, put inside the 
door a whole baker's loaf. Martin began with the loaf, 
then went on with the three thick slices. 

19. The cat jumped in at the window, and he was very 
glad of her company. " Good little pussy ! " he sobbed, 
" good little pussy ! Pussy loves Martin, don't she ? " 
And pussy mewed that she did. 



Im-ag'ine. Conceive ; think ; fancy. 
Un-ex-peot'ed-ly. In an unexpect- 
ed manner; suddenly. 



Fa'mous. Renowned ; celebrated. 
Oen-teel'. Polite ; elegant ; polished. 
Mis'ohief. Harm ; evil ; damage. 



How did it happen that Martin did not go with the family ? What 
did he find in the garret, and what did he do with the things he found ? 
Tell the troubles which happened to Martin. What did his mother say 
when she saw him ? What was Martin's punishment t 
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XXXVIII. — THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

bug'i-ly • high-way 7 hemlock 

heap'ing silence whirring 

1. rTlHE snow had begun in the gloaming, 

JL And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

2. Every pine and fir and hemlock 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 

Was ridged inch deep with pearL 

3. I stood and watched by the window 

The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

4. I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 

Where a little headstone stood, — 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 

5. Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, " Father, who makes it snow %* 
And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 

6. Again I looked at the snow-fall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 
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And again to the child I whispered, 
" The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall ! " 



Gloam'ing Morning or evening twi- 
light 

Head'-stone. A stone at the head of 
a grave; gravestone. 



Er'mine. A species of animal and 
its fur ; the fur is used on the state 
robes of sovereigns and nobles. 



XXXIX.— WHAT I LIVE FOR 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

a-waits' as-signed' de-sign' hail 

1. T LIVE for those who love me, 

-L Whose hearts are kind and true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task my God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 

And the good that I can do. 

2. I live to learn their story, 

Who suffered for my sake ; 
To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake ; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown History's pages, 

And Time's great volume make. 

3. I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine ; 
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To feel there is a union 

'Twixt Nature's heart and mine ; 
To profit by affliction, 
Heap truth from fields of fiction. 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil each grand design. 

4. I live to hail that season, 

By gifted minds foretold, 
When man shall live by reason, 

And not alone by gold ; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 

As Eden was of old. 

5. I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 



Em'u-late. Strive to equal. 

Wake. The track made by a vessel 
as it passes through the water; 
hence, path, track. 

Bards. Poets. 

Pa'tri-ots. Those who love and faith- 
fully serve their country. 

Mar'tyr. Oue who is put to death 



for the truth; one who suffers 
death or is persecuted for his be- 
lief. 

Com-mun'ion. Fellowship; familiar 
intercourse. 

Fic'tion. Something feigned; an in- 
vented story. 

As-sist'ance. Help ; aid. 



Which stanza of this poem do you like best ? Tell the names of men 
" whose deeds crown History's pages." 
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PAET I. 




Sc- 

ll'e 


ci-dent' 
hen| 


fa'v(>r-lte 
ap-pear'ance 


nVju-rieg 
re-ceived' 



~YTT"HO would think it possible to tame a humming- 
VV bird, a creature so small in size and so rapid in 
movement ! It would seem as easy to catch and imprison 
a sunbeam as to keep a humming-bird in a cage, or even 
in the room of a house. And yet it has been done. A 
lady in Danvers, in Massachusetts, in the course of a 
single summer, had four little humming-birds in her 
house, which became in some degree tame. 

2. First she became possessed by accident of a nest 
with two half-fledged little mites in it, nearly starved to 
death. The parent birds had left them, and perhaps had 
been killed by some bird of prey. The nest was the pret- 
tiest and nicest of nests, an inch and a half across the top, 
made of the softest buff-colored down, and covered with 
wood lichens. It looked as if it grew on the tree where 
it was found. 

3. The first thing to be done was to feed them, as hum- 
ming-birds, and indeed all birds, require a great deal of 
food in proportion to their size and weight. So she made 
a thick syrup of sugar and water, and fed them with a 
small quill, cut away on one side, so that their long, 
needle-like bills could go into it. She was delighted to 
find that they drank it eagerly, and it suited them well, 
for they grew in size and strength. In due time they 
learned to sip it up themselves out of a little dish. 

4 After some days they became fledged, and left their 
little nest. The lady would not imprison them in a cage, 
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so she put nets over all the windows, and let them fly at 
large through the house. They would follow her from 
room to room, as if to see what she was about They 
seemed to like to have her talk to them and take notice 
of them. Their favorite perch was a loop in the strings 
of a window-curtain. Here they always passed the night, 
and here they liked to swing in the daytime. 

5. The plumage on their heads and backs was green, 
each feather tipped with golden brown, which gave it a 
changeable appearance. The wings and tails were black, 
with a narrow white stripe around the tail The throat 
and breast were white, speckled with black. Their legs 
were fringed with lovely white down. Nature does not 
supply them with their most brilliant plumage till a more 
mature age. 

6. They bathed and plumed themselves regularly, like 
other birds, in scarcely moTe than a spoonful of water, in 
a little dish hardly bigger than a thimble, which was 
placed on the window-sill regularly every morning. They 
often woke their kind mistress by fluttering and humming 
round her pillow, and lighting on her face ; seeming to 
say, " You are lazy, Mrs. C, this morning. It is time to 
get up. And besides, we want our bath and breakfast." 

7. One afternoon when she was taking a nap in her 
chair after dinner, one of the little creatures woke her, 
and seemed to be in a great state of excitement. The 
lady found that her dish was covered so that she could 
not get at her sugar and water, and when it was un- 
covered, she became quiet and happy. They were very 
fond of flowers, and eagerly buried their long bills in 
them; but, what was curious, they never would touch 
the same flower a second time. 

8. One of them was stronger, bolder, and larger than 
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the other, and was therefore supposed to be a male, and 
so he was named Eobbie. The other was called Jeanie. 
One morning poor little Eobbie was missing, and after a 
long search was found in a sweeping-machine which had 
"been used in the room. He was taken out in a forlorn 
condition, and, though tenderly nursed, died in a few days 
from the injuries he had received. The lady mourned for 
his death, and Jeanie seemed to do so also ; she was rest- 
less and uneasy, and kept nearer to her mistress than 
usual. 



Im-pris'on. Put into a place of 

confinement; shut up. 
Reg'u-lar-ly. In a regular manner ; 

with regularity or order. 



Fledged. Furnished with feathers. 
Ex-oite'ment. Agitation; commo- 
tion. 
Cu'ri-ous. Singular; strange. 
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tim'id 
cun'ning " 
curtain (Mr'tin) 



PAET II. 

at-tract'ed 
sparkling 
mdve'ments 



flut'ter-ing 

drowned 

pro-tect'or 



MEANWHILE the lady's youngest son had found 
another nest of young humming-birds, and when 
Jeanie was left alone, he persuaded his mother to let him 
bring them home to be companions to the widowed bird. 
When they came they were already fledged, and were 
quite timid and wild. One of them was named Dandy 
and the other Tiny. Dandy never became so tame as the 
others, but he learned to know his name, and when called 
would come to his mistress, and eat from her hand. 

2. Jeanie received the new-comers with cordial wel- 
come, and they soon became a united and happy family. 
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At night they looked very pretty all perched on the cur- 
tain loop as closely together as they could sit, with their 
bills and tails at the same angle. If they were spoken to 
after their bedtime had come, they would not open their 
eyes, but would ruffle their feathers and shrug their wings, 
as if to say, " I am sleeping now ; don't talk to me." 

3. They were attracted by bright colors, and if a lady 
entered the room where they were with a gay flower in 
her bonnet, or a sparkling jewel on her dress, they would 
at once fly to it. They would also manifest signs of 
pleasure when their mistress wore a dress or ribbon with 
bright colors in it 

4. They became, naturally, objects of interest and curi- 
osity to all the neighbors, especially the children, and 
many persons came to see them. One day a little girl, 
who was watching their movements with the greatest 
delight, said, " I wish one of them would light on me." 
The lady replied, " I think, if you will keep perfectly still, 
that one of them will" 

5. The child kept still, though she was in such a state 
of excitement that it was hard for her to do so. At last 
one of them lighted on her head, and the two made a 
pretty picture, the little girl's frame trembling, and her 
eyes sparkling, with delight, as she said, "0, I wish 
Alley " (her little sister) " could see me now ! " 

6. Jeanie, like Eobbie, came to an untimely end. One 
morning her mistress found her fluttering and nearly 
drowned in a little water which had been left in a wash- 
basin. She had either fallen into it by accident, or had 
been tempted to take a bath ; but it proved fatal to her, 
for, in spite of careful nursing, she died after a few days. 

7. Dandy and Tiny were now left alone together. Sep- 
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tember had come and the nights were growing cold. The 
little creatures began to droop and pine, partly because of 
the season, and partly because they could not have their 
proper food, which consists largely of insects. The lady 
thought she ought not to keep them any longer, and re- 
solved to set them at liberty, that they might follow the 
instincts of their kind, and seek a Southern clime. 

8. So one sunny morning, with a sad heart, she opened 
the window, and sat down to watch the result. Dandy 
immediately flew out of the room, lighted upon a tree 
near at hand, looked around as if amazed at the broad 
expanse of air and light around him, and then darted 
away never to return. 

9. Tiny soon followed, but hovered about the house for 
some time, and then came back, tired and hungry. The 
window was ever after left open for her to go and come 
as she pleased. She was once gone for some days, but 
was found in the possession of one of the neighbors. She 
was then brought home, and her mistress resolved to keep 
her as long as she could. A few days restored her to her 
usual good looks, and she seemed grateful to her kind 
protector for her care. But the increasing cold affected 
her, and one morning she was found dead on her perch. 

Un-timely. Before the natural or 
usual time. 

Be-solved'. Determined; decided. 

In '8 tine t. A natural aptitude or 
faculty, by which animals are 
directed to do whatever is neces- 
sary for their preservation. 

Describe the color, motions, and size of a humming-bird. What is 
the size of its nest? Upon what were the tame humming-birds fed? 
What became of Robbie ? By what were the birds often attracted ? 
Relate the incident of the little girl and the birds. What became of 
Jeanie, of Dandy, and of Tiny I 



t'while. In the intervening time; 
meantime. 

Per-suad'ed. Prevailed upon ; in- 
duced. 

Cor'dial. Hearty ; sincere. 

Man'i-fest. Show plainly. 

Fa'taL Deadly; destructive. 
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XLIL — THE GIRL AND THE GLEANER 

MARIA 8. CUMMINS. 

1. A I J HAT poor little miserable bird art thoul 

V V Wbere is thy home \ Does some old oak-bough, 
Some hole in the wall, some crevice narrow, 
Serve as a home for thee, poor sparrow 1 
I should almost think, indeed, under ground 
The likeliest place for thy nest to be found, 
Thou lookest so rumpled, so shabby, and gray. 

2. Ah ! now I see ; thou *rt in hopes to be able 
To gather up seed from the rich bird's table ; 
I notice thou *rt eagerly picking up all 
That chance from the cage above to fall. 
Poor little beggar-bird I Dost not thou wish 
Thou couldst have supper served up in a dish, 
Live in a beautiful house, and, at night, 

Be carried in-doors and shut up tight, 

Like those little speckled foreigners there, 

That are treated with so much kindness and care ? 

3. They never know all the trials and pain 
That arise from hunger, cold, and rain. 

I cannot but laugh to see with what pains 
Thou *rt hunting about for those little grains, 
Which our favored birds of the " upper ten " 
Throw aside and never think of again. 

4. " Laugh away in your pride, laugh away ; 

What do you think I care 1 
Call me a beggar you may, 

But I'ma bird of the air. 
Think you I'da prisoner be ? 
No ; liberty is life to me. 
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5. " Do you suppose that your foreign birds 

Prefer with you to stay ? 
Open the door, and with very few words 

I '11 warrant they '& fly away. 
A gilded cage can never compare 
With freedom to sweep through God's pure air. 

6. " A nest, to be sure, in a tree, 

Is the only home I know ; 
But the rain can never reach me, 

And you would not pity me so 
If you could but hear how I sing and shout, 
When the golden sun from the clouds bursts out. 

7. "And if I do have to fly 

The fields and gardens o'er, 
For the seed that your birds fling by, 

I enjoy it all the more. 
I eat my food and away I hie. 
Who 'd live in a cage ? Not I ! Not I ! " 



XLIII.— MRS. GRAMMAR'S BALL 



gram'mar 


ad'jec-tlve§ 


prep-o-sl'ticmj 


speech 


thou'sand§ 


ccm-junc'ticni 


piid'dings 


. shoulder 


res'cue 


mln'ute 


shiit'ter 


pro-tec'tic>n 



1. "A T~RS. GRAMMAR once gave a fine ball 
-LV-L To the nine different parts of our speech ; 
To the short and the tall, 
To the stout and the small, 
There were pies, plums, and puddings for each. 
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2. And first little Articles came. 

In a hurry to make themselves known, — 

Fat 4 Jn, and The; 

But none of the three 
Could stand for a minute alone. 

3. Then Adjectives came to announce 

That their dear friends the Nouns were at hand ; 

Rough, rougJier, and roughest, 

Tough, tougher, and toughest, 
Fat, merry, good-natured, and grand. 

4. The Nouns were indeed on their way, 

Tens of thousands and more, I should think ; 

For each name that we utter, 

Shop, shoulder, or shutter, 
Is a Noun ; lady, lion, or link. 

5. The Pronouns were hastening fast 

To push the Nouns out of their places] 

I, thou, he, and she, 

You, it, they, and we, 
With their sprightly intelligent faces. 

6. Some cried out, " Make way for the Verbs I 
A great crowd is coming in view ! " 

To light and to smite, 
To fight and to bite, 
To be, and to have, and to do. 

7. The Adverbs attend on the Verbs, 
Behind, as their footmen, they run ; 

As thus, " to fight badly," 
And " run away gladly,* 9 
Show how fighting and running were done. 
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8. Prepositions came, in, by, and near; 
With Conjunctions, a wee little band, 

As either you or he, 
But neither I nor she ; 
They held their great friends by the hand. 

9. Then, too, with a hip, hip, hurrah ! 
Bushed in Interjections uproarious. 

Dear me 1 wdl-a-dayl 
When they saw the display, 
" Ha! Ha! » they all shouted out, " Glorious ! " 

10. But, alas ! what misfortunes were nigh ! 
While the fun and the feasting pleased each, 

Pounced on them at once 
A monster, — a Dunce ! 
And confounded the Nine Parts of Speech ! 

11. Help, friends ! to the rescue ! on you 
For aid Verb and Article calL 

0, give your protection 
To poor Interjection, 
Noun, Pronoun, Conjunction, and all ! 



Sprightfly. Gay ; brisk ; lively. 
In-tel'li-gent Well informed; in 

stntcted ; knowing. 
Wee. Little; small. 



Up-roar'i-otis. Noisy ; loud. 
Nigh. Not distant ; near. 
Con-found'ed. Confused ; astonished. 



Name the parts of speech. Write a sentence containing light used as 
a Noun ; one in which light is used as an Adjective. When do we use 
Interjections ? Give examples of words which* are employed as Nouns and 
as Verbs also. 
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XLIV. — NIGHT: A HYMN IN PROSE. 





MRS. BARBAULD. 




chlck'enf 


mui'mur 


ham'mer 


g&th'ered 


hon'eyed 


an'vil 


ceased 


bleat/ing 


fam'i-lieg 


boftghj 


children 


hum'ming 



THE glorious sun has set in the west ; the night dews 
fall ; and the air, which was sultry, becomes cooL 

2. The flowers fold up their leaves ; they fold themselves 
up, and hang their heads on the slender stalk. 

3. The chickens are gathered under the wRigs of the hen, 
and are at rest 

4. The little birds have ceased their warbling ; they are 
asleep on the boughs, each one with his head behind his 
wing. 

5. There is no murmur of bees around the hive, or 
among the honeyed woodbines ; they have done their 
work, and lie close in their waxen cells. 

6. The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces, and their loud 
bleating is no more heard among the hills. 

7. There is no sound of a number of voices, or of chil- 
dren at play, or the trampling of busy feet, and of people 
hurrying to and fro. 

8. The smith's hammer is not heard upon the anvil, nor 
is the harsh saw of the carpenter heard. 

9. All men are stretched on their quiet beds ; and the 
child sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

10. Darkness is spread over the skies, and darkness is 
upon the ground ; every eye is shut, and every hand is 
still. 

11. Who taketh care of all people when they are sunk 
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in sleep ; when they cannot defend themselves, or see if 
danger approacheth ? 

12. There is an eye that never sleepeth ; there is an 
eye that seeth in the dark night as well as in the bright 
sunshine. 

13. When there is no light of the sun, or of the moon, 
— when there is no lamp in the house, or any little star 
twinkling through the thick clouds, — that eye seeth 
everywhere, in all places, and watcheth continually over 
all the families of the earth. 

14. The eye that sleepeth not is God's ; His hand is al- 
ways stretchec^pt over us. 

15. He maaPsleep to refresh us when we are weary ; 
He made night that we might sleep in quiet. 

16. As the mother moveth about the house with her 
finger on her lips, and stilleth every little noise, that her 
infant be not disturbed, — as she draweth the curtains 
around its bed, and shutteth out the light from its tender 
eyes, so God draweth the curtains of darkness around 
us ; so He maketh all things to be hushed and still, that 
His large family may sleep in peace. 

17. Laborers spent with toil, and young children, and 
every little humming insect, sleep quietly, for God watch- 
eth over you. 

18. You may sleep, for He never sleeps ; you may close 
your eyes in safety, for His eye is always open to protect 
you. 

19. When the darkness is passed away, and the beams 
of the morning sun strike through your eyelids, begin the 
day with praising God, who hath taken care of you through 
the night. 

20. Flowers, when you open again, spread your leaves, 
and smell sweet to His praise. 
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21. Birds, when you awake, warble your thanks amongst 
the green boughs ; sing to Him before you sing to your 
matea 

22. Let His praise be in our hearts when we lie down ; 
let His praise be on our lips when we awake. 



Ceased. Left off ; stopped. 

Wood'bines. Twining shrubs bear- 
ing very sweet-smelling flowers ; 
honeysuckles. 



Stretched. Extended. 
Ap-proach'eth. Cometh neat. 
.Spent Exhausted ; wearied. 
Pro-toot'. Keep in safety ; defend. 



XLV. — SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING. 

THE NURSEBY. % 

knocking dressed cham'ber 

wood'peck-er plain'er rap'ping 

1. nnHEEE *s somebody knocking. Hark ! who can it be ? 

-L It *s not at the door ! no ; it *s in the elm-tree. 
I hear it again ; it goes rat-a-tat-tat / 
Now, what in the world is the meaning of that ? 

2. I think I can tell you. Ah, yes ! it is he : 

It *s young Master Woodpecker, gallant and free. 
He 's dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat-tat) 9 
Just like a young dandy, so comely and fat. 

3. He *s making his visits this morning, you see : 
Some friends of his live in that old elm-tree ; 
And, as trees have no door-bells (rat-a-tat-tat) 

Of course he must knock ; what is plainer than that 1 

4. Now old Madam Bug hears him rap at her door : 
Why does n't she come 1 Does she think him a bore 1 
She stays in her chamber, and keeps very still. 

I guess she 's afraid that he 's bringing a bill 
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6. " I 've seen you before, my good master," says she : 
Although I'ma bug, sir, you can't humbug me. 
Bap on, if you please ! at your rapping I laugh, 
I 'm too old a bug to be caught with your chafl." 

Come'ly. Of good appearance; grace- 1 Chaff The husks of grain, corn, or 
fid ; handsome. | grasses ; worthless matter. 

Upon what do woodpeckers feed ? How do they get their food ? De- 
scribe a woodpecker's bill. Describe the plumage of one that you have 



XLVI. — TH^r DUTCH BOOE AND HIS HORSE. 

ELIHU BURBOT. 

tilled hSlm pierced 

plough reef pulse 

"TTTTIEN I was a small boy and went to school, too 
V V young to read, I heard a thing read, of a horse, 
that made both my cheeks wet with hot tears. The man 
who owned the horse lived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was called a Dutch boor, which means that he was 
a poor man of Dutch blood who was born on the soil of 
that hot land, and tilled it with the plough and hoe. 

2. He was a kind man at heart, though rough in look 
and speech. He loved his mare, and she loved him, and 
was with him by day and near him by night. She was 
proud to have him on her back, and would dash through 
swamps, ponds, and fire, too, if he wished it. 

3. But a day came that proved the faith and love 
of her stout heart and the soul of the man. A great 
storm came down on the sea. The waves roared, and rose 
as high as the hills. Their white tops foamed with rage 
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at the winds that smote them with all their might. The 
clouds flapped them with black wings. 




J, Xight drew near, and 
it was ii scene to make one 
i rusks with fear, Eight in 
the midst of all this rage and 
mar of wind and aea, a great 
ship, with sails rent and helm 
gone, came in sight. It rode 
on the high, white waves, straight on to a reef of rocks, 
too far from the shore to be reached with a rope. 

5. The ship was full of young and old, whose cries for 
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help could be heard, loud as was the voice of the storm. 
Their boats were gone like the shells of eggs. There was 
no wood or time to build a raft The waves leaped on 
the ship like great white wolves bent on their prey. How 
could one soul of them all be saved ? 

6. The men on shore could but look on the sad sight. 
They could give no help. They had no boat or raft, 
and their hearts were sick in them. 

7. Then the Dutch boor was seen to draw near at full 
speed on his horse. Down he came to the beach, nor 
did he stop there one breath of time. 

8. He spoke a word to her which she knew, and with 
no touch of whip or spur she dashed in, and, with a rope tied 
to her tail, swam the sea to the ship's side. She wheeled, 
and stamped her way on the white suTge with a row of 
men to the shore. There she stayed but for a breath. 

9. At the soft word and touch she knew so well, she 
turned, and once more ploughed through the surge to the 
ship, and brought back a load of young and old. Once 
more she stood on the beach, amidst tears of joy that fell 
from all eyes. She stood there weak, as wet with sweat 
as with the sea. The night fell down fast on the ship. 
There were still a few more left on it, and their cries for 
help came on the wind to the shore. 

10. The thoughts that tugged at the brave man's heart 
will not be known in this world. The cries from the ship 
pierced it through and through. He could not bear to hear 
them. He spoke a low, soft word to his horse ; he put 
his hand to her neck, and seemed to ask her if she could 
do it She turned her head to him with a look that meant, 
" If you wish it, I will try." He did wish it, and she tried; 
to the last pulse of her heart. 

11. She walked straight out in the wild sea. All on 
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shore held their breath at the sight. She was weak but 
brave. Now and then the white surge buried her head ; 
then she rose and shook the brine out of her eyes. Foot 
by foot she neared the ship. Now the last man had caught 
the rope. Once more she turned her head to the beach. 
Shouts and prayers came from it to keep up her strength. 

12. The tug was for a life she loved more than her own. 
►She broke her veins for it half-way between ship and 
shore. She could lift her feet no more; her mane lay 
like black seaweed on the waves while she tried to catch 
one more breath; then, with a groan, she went down 
with all tho load she bore, and a wail went out from the 
land for the loss of a life that had saved from death 
nearly all of a ship's crew of men. 

13. Thus dared and died in the sea the brave Dutch 
boor and his horse. They were, as friends, one in life, one 
in death ; and both might well have place and rank with 
the best lives and deaths we read of in books for young 
or old. 

Smote. Struck. I Wail. A loud lamentation. 

Quake. Shake ; tremble. | 

Where is the Cape of Good Hope ? Describe the storm, and the ap- 
pearance of the ship. Did the horse seem willing to go to the rescue of 
the passengers ? Tell what the horse did. What can you say of the 
deeds of the man and his horse ? 
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XLVIL — THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

em-brac'ing en-com'imssed heart 

L 7T1HERK is ii book, who runs may 
-L read, 

Wliich heavenly truth imparts, 

And all the lore its scholars need. 

Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

2. The works of God, above, below, 

Within us and around, 
Are pages in that book, to show 
How God himself is found. 

3. The glorious sky, embracing all, 

Is like the Maker's love, 
Wherewith encompassed, great and small 
In peace and order move. 
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Two worlds are ours ; 't is only sin 

Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 

Plain as the sea and sky. 

Thou who hast given us eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give us a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere ! 



Im-partf*. Gives; reveals; makes 

known. 
Lore. Learning; knowledge. 
Envbrao'ing. Taking in ; enclosing. 



En-oom'passed. Encircled; surround- 
ed. 
Des'cry. Discover ; find out. 
Hys'tio. Secret ; obscure. 



XLVIIL — THE NEW BOY. 





LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 




timid 


ap-par/ent-ly 


hos-pi-tal'i-ty 


offered 


an-i-ma'tion 


cer'e-mo-ny 


re-ceiVing 


sug-§es'tion 


af'fa-bly 


be-gull'ing 


in-vlt/ing 


a'mi-a-ble 



I HOPE the lady will see to me," he thought, and gave 
a timid rap with the great bronze knocker. A rosy- 
faced servant-maid opened the door, and smiled as she 
took the letter which he silently offered. 

2. She seemed used to receiving strange boys, for she 
pointed to a seat in the hall, and said, with a nod, " Sit 
there, while I take this in to mistress." 

3. If at found plenty to amuse him while he waited, and 
stared about him curiously, enjoying the view, yet glad to 
do so unobserved in the dusky recess by the door. 
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4. The house seemed swarming with boys, who were 
beguiling the rainy twilight with all sorts of amusements. 
There were boys everywhere, " up-stairs and down-stairs 
and in the lady's chamber," apparently, for various open 
doors showed pleasant groups of big boys, little boys, and 
middle-sized boys. 

5. Two large rooms on the right were evidently school- 
rooms, for desks, maps, blackboards, and books were scat- 
tered about. An open fire burned on the hearth, and 
several indolent lads lay on their backs before it, discussing 
a new cricket-ground with such animation that their boots 
waved in the air. A tall youth was practising on the flute 
in one corner, quite undisturbed by the racket all about 
him. 

6. In the room on the left a long supper-table was seen, 
set forth with great pitchers of new milk, piles of brown 
and white bread, and perfect stacks of the shiny ginger- 
bread so dear to boyish souls. A flavor of toast was in 
the air, also suggestions of baked apples, very tantalizing 
to one hungry little nose and stomach. 

7. The hall, however, presented the most inviting pros- 
pect of all : for a brisk game of tag was going on in the 
upper entry ; one landing was devoted to tops, the other 
to checkers ; while the stairs were occupied by a boy read- 
ing, a girl singing lullaby to her doll, two puppies, a kitten, 
and a constant succession of small boys sliding down the 
balusters, to the great detriment of their clothes and dan- 
ger to their limbs. 

8. So absorbed did Nat become in this exciting race, 
that he ventured farther and farther out of his corner ; 
and when ohe very lively boy came down so swiftly that 
he could not stop himself, but fell off the baluster with a 
crash that would have broken any head but one rendered 
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nearly as hard as a cannon-ball by eleven years of constant 
bumping, Nat forgot himself, and ran up to the fallen 
rider, expecting to find him half dead The boy, how- 
ever, only winked rapidly for a second, and then lay 
calmly looking up at the new face with a surprised 
"Halloo!" 

9. " Halloo ! " retorted Nat, not knowing what else to 
say, and thinking that form of reply both brief and 
easy. 

10. " Are you a new boy ? " asked the recumbent youth, 
without stirring. 

11. " Don't know yet" 

12. "What's your name?" 

13. " Nat Blake." 

14. "Mine's Tommy Bangs. Come up and have a 
slide, will you ? " And Tommy sprang upon his legs like 
one suddenly remembering the duties of hospitality. 

15. " I think I won't, till I see whether I 'm going to 
stay or not," returned Nat, feeling the desire to stay 
increase every moment. 

16. "I say, Demi, here 's a new one. Come and see to 
him." And the lively Thomas returned to his sport with 
unabated relish. 

17. At his call, the boy reading on the stairs looked up 
with a pair of big brown eyes, and after an instant's pause, 
as if a little shy, he put the book under his arm, and came 
soberly down to greet the new-comer, who found something 
very attractive in the pleasant face of this slender, mild- 
eyed boy. 

18. "Have you seen Aunt Jo?" he asked, as if that 
was some sort of important ceremony. 

19. "I haven't seen anybody yet but you boys; I'm 
waiting," answered Nat. 
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20. "Did Uncle Laurie send you?" proceeded Demi, 
politely, but gravely. 

21. " Mr. Laurence did." 

22. "He is Uncle Laurie; and he always sends nice 
boys." 

23. Nat looked gratified at the remark, and smiled in a 
way that made his thin face very pleasant. He did not 
know what to say next, so the two stood staring at each 
other in friendly silence till the little girl came up with 
her doll in her arms. She was very like Demi, only not 
so tall, and had a rounder, rosier face, and blue eyes. 

24. " This is my sister Daisy," announced Demi, as if 
presenting a rare and precious creature. 

25. The children nodded to one another; and the little 
girl's face dimpled with pleasure, as she said, affably, — 

26. " I hope you 'U stay. We have such good times 
here ; don't we, Demi ? " 

27. " Of course we do ; that 's what Aunt Jo has Plum- 
field for." 

28. " It seems a very nice place indeed," observed Nat, 
feeling that he must respond to these amiable young 
persons. 

29. "It's the nicest place in the world; isn't it, 
Demi ? " said Daisy, who evidently regarded her brother 
as authority on all subjects. 

30. " No ; I think Greenland, where the icebergs and 
seals are, is more interesting. But I 'm fond of Plumfield, 
and it is a very nice place to be in," returned Demi, who 
was interested just now in a book on Greenland. He was 
about to offer to show Nat the pictures and explain them, 
when the servant returned, saying, with a nod towards the 
parlor door, — 

31. " All right ; you are to stop." 
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32. " I 'm glad ; now come to Aunt Jo." And Daisy 
took him by the hand with a pretty, protecting air, which 
made Nat feel at home at once. 



Dnsk'y. Somewhat dark ; obscure. 
Be-gnil'ing. Amusing ; diverting. 
In'do-lent Lazy ; not industrious. 
Backset A confused, clattering 
noise ; disturbance. 



Tan'tal-iz-ing. Tormenting with 

false hope ; teasing. 
Det'ri-ment Damage; mischief; 

injury. 
Be-cum'bent. Leaning; reclining. 
Un-a-bat'ed. Undiminished. 



XLIX. — THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, CON- 
CORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 



PART I. 



REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 



In-de-pSn'dent 
op-pres'sive 
sur-ren'der 
sub-mls'sion 



ar-ran§e'ment 
C9m-mlt/tee 
pei/il-oiis 
mil'i-ta-ry 



re-en-force'ments 
ar-rest/ing 
mil-ftia 
dis-perse' 



THE birthday of our country was the Fourth of July, 
1776 ; for on that day the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, and the people by their representa- 
tives declared " that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States. 99 

2. But it was not until after seven years of war that 
England agreed to their independence. It was eight 
years from the real beginning of the war of the Revolu- 
tion to the time when its close was officially proclaimed 
to the army. Both events occurred on the nineteenth of 
April, the former in the year 1775, the latter in the year 
1783. 

3. But the causes which led to the war were working 
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for a long time before there was a resort to arms. The 
government of England had made laws for the Colonies 
which the people here thought very unjust and oppressive, 
while they were denied certain rights to which they 
thought themselves entitled. 

4 They were greatly attached to their mother-land and 
were willing to be loyal to her government ; but they had 
the spirit of those who in other days had secured and 
maintained the liberties of England, and they were not 
willing to surrender their liberty, although it should cost 
them their lives to preserve it. 

5. It did cost them a very great price to carry out the 
principles they had declared, but they succeeded in their 
endeavor, and we are enjoying the results of their toils 
and sacrifices. 

6. When the King and government of England found 
that the Colonies would not submit to their demands, they 
took measures to enforce submission. For this purpose 
the number of British troops here was increased, so that 
by the middle of April, 1775, General Gage, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces and the royal governor of 
Massachusetts, had about four thousand men under his 
command. 

7. But the people were watchful and determined. 
Massachusetts made arrangements to raise an army of 
twelve thousand men, one fourth of whom were to be 
minute men, that is, men ready for service at a minute's 
notice. 

8. Committees were appointed to take care of the in- 
terests of the people in these perilous days, and military 
stores were collected and kept in readiness for a time of 
need. Such a collection was made at Concord, a pleasant 
town about twenty miles from Boston. 
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9. General Gage planned an expedition to destroy the 
military stores at Concord. He meant that this should 
be a secret enterprise ; but when a secret is intrusted to 
many persons, it is very hard to keep it from going 
farther. 

10. The preparations which were made attracted the 
attention of the watchful patriots, who sent out men to 
alarm the country. Paul Eevere, the famous Boston 
mechanic, crossed the Charles Eiver to Charlestown, and 
William Dawes went out through Eoxbury. 

11. They met at Lexington, where John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams were in waiting. The messengers hurried 
on to carry the tidings to the people beyond, who at once 
made preparation for the coming enemy. Many persons 
concealed their valuable property, often hiding it in a well 

12. The women and children, the old and infirm, were 
removed to secure places, and the men awaited their foes. 
This was on the eighteenth of April 

13. At ten o'clock in the evening of that day some 
eight hundred British troops embarked at the foot of 
Boston Common, and crossing the river landed in Cam- 
bridge, near what is now called Lechmere Point They 
struck across the marshes and proceeded along the old 
road from Charlestown to that part of Cambridge which 
was then called Menotomy, and is now the town of 
Arlington. 

14 They found to their surprise that the country was 
alarmed. It was almost two o'clock in the clear, chilly 
morning of the nineteenth that they halted at Menotomy. 
Finding that their task was harder than they had antici- 
pated, they sent back to Boston for reinforcements. But 
six companies of light infantry, under the command of 
Major Pitcairn, were ordered forward to Concord. 
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15. They pressed on, arresting every man whom they 
met. One of their prisoners escaped, and carried to Lex- 
ington the certain tidings of their approach. When they 
reached that place, they found sixty or seventy of the 
militia drawn up jiear the meeting-house, and with them 
some forty spectators, a few of whom were armed. 

16. The British troops rushed on^ shouting and firing, 
and the officers cried out, " Ye villains ! ye rebels ! dis- 
perse ! Lay down your arms ! Why don't you lay down 
your arms?" Seeing that no notice was taken of this 
summons, the troops fired, but did no harm. They fired 
again, and men fell 

17. Then the militia, who had been ordered not to fire 
unless they were fired upon, returned the assault. It was 
evidently in vain for the militia to resist any further, and 
they withdrew, while the troops fired at them as long as 
they remained in sight. 

18. Seven men were killed and ten wounded on the 
American side.. The British, with huzzas over their easy 
victory, hastened on to Concord. But though they shouted 
in triumph, there was little cause for their rejoicing. 
They had begun a work at the conclusion of which the 
shouting would be from the other side. 

19. Samuel Adams looked through the dark days which 
were at hand, and foreseeing the end, cried out, " Oh, what 
a glorious morning is this ! " 



En-ti'tled. Given a right or claim to. 

Loy'al. Faithful to a prince or su- 
perior. 

Maintained'. Sustained; defended; 
preserved. 

En-force'. Gain by force; compel. 

Per'il-ous. Full of peril ; dangerous. 

In-trust'ed. Confided to the care of. 



In-firm'. Weak ; feeble. 
Em-barked'. Went on shipboard. 
Be-en-force'ments. Supply of new 

force, as of additional troops. 
Disperse'. Fly or go in different 

ways; separate; scatter. 
As-aault'. Attack. 
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L. — THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, CONCOBD, 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 





PART IL 




de-struc'tion 

bar^relj 

col-lect/ed 


de-tach'ment 

co-16'ni-al 

dis-cre"tion 


bftl-let 

ex-tlnc'tion 

bar-ri-cade' 



IT was a short march to Concord ; but there the work 
of destruction which had brought the British from 
Boston met with small success. They broke open about 
sixty barrels of flour, disabled a few cannon, cut down 
the liberty-pole, set the court-house on fire; but the 
greater part of the military stores which had been col- 
lected had been previously concealed, or removed to other 
places out of the reach of the enemy. 

2. The tidings of the approach of tte British had 
brought to Concord the minute-men from the neighbor- 
ing towns. The surrounding communities.were inflamed 
with enthusiasm, convinced that the hour had come when 
they must defend their rights with their lives. 

3. The training which the people had received, in their 
contests with the Indians and the French, fitted them for 
the sterner work now laid upon them. Muskets which 
had seen service at Louisburg and Quebec came forth to 
new duty ; drums which had followed the British flag to 
honorable! battle beat along the roads which led to the scene. 

4 The fathers lived again in their sons. The patriots 
and a portion of the invaders met at the river by the 
North Bridge. The British fired upon the people. The 
guns of the minute-men answered them. Men fell on 
both sides. The conflict was brief, when the detachment 
of the British retreated upon their main forces, pursued 
by the provincials. 
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5. Meanwhile the number of the colonial force was 
increasing. The British acted upon their discretion, and, 
having hastily buried their dead in the public square, 
about noon began their march back to Boston. 

6. It was a perilous march. From out the woods at the 
side of the road, from behind trees and walls, the murder- 
ous fire poured upon the retreating troops. 

7. An old, gray-headed man of Woburn figures in the 
stories of the time, who rode a fine white horse after the 
flying troops, and dismounting within gunshot would send 
his sure bullet to the mark. When he fired, some one 
fell 

8. They came to cry at sight of him, " Look out, there 
is the man on the white horse!" Even the multitudes 
of the old and infirm, of women and children, looking 
down from the hillsides, were transformed, in the fright- 
ened imagination of the troops, into hosts of armed men 
threatening their extinction. 

9. Amid the unknown terrors which beset these stran- 
gers in a strange land, with lurking foes on every side, 
with all the country pouring its forces against them, it is 
hardly strange that they lost hope and daring, and fled in 
terror. 

10. The officers went in front and threatened with death 
every man who advanced. But nothing could have avert- 
ed surrender or utter destruction but the timely arrival 
of the reinforcements which had been sent for. These 
formed a hollow square, and received the weary, affrighted 
men. 

11. " They were so much exhausted with fatigue," says a 
British historian, " that they were obliged to lie down for 
rest on the ground, their tongues hanging out of their 
mouths like those of dogs after a chase." 
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12. Lord Percy had come, with some eighteen hundred 
veteran troops and two field-pieces, to succor the earlier 




detachment, now fugitives. 
He came through Rox- 
bury s showing his confi- 
dence by the time of 
Yankee Doodle, to which 
his troops marched, and . 

disturbing the country ^M/^wm HtUKff' 1 ^ 
through which he passed 

13. The selectmen of Cambridge had taken up the 
planks of the Great Bridge. In order to prevent the 
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retreat of the British in that direction, General Warren 
had directed the militia to use the planks as a barricade. 
But as they had been left at the side of the river, it was 
an easy matter for the British to replace them, so that the 
troops passed over and met their defeated brethren near 
the Lexington meeting-house. 

14. In connection with this expedition was an amusing 
incident. A convoy of provisions found greater difficulty 
in crossing the bridge, and became detached from the 
main army. An express was sent from Old Cambridge 
to Menotomy, announcing the coming of these supplies, 
and a few men, too old ' for active service in the field, 
posted themselves behind a wall to await their arrival 

15. The convoy came and was called upon to surrender. 
The drivers whipped up their horses. The provincials 
fired, killing several horses, and perhaps two men, when 
the drivers jumped from their places and fled. The 
wagons were secured and plundered. 

16. The drivers are said to have surrendered them- 
selves to an old woman whom they met, whose protec- 
tion they begged- Whereupon there went the rounds of 
the English papers belonging to the opposition this inter- 
esting sum in the Eule of Three : " If one old Yankee 
woman can take six grenadiers, how many soldiers will it 
require to conquer America ? " 

17. The return of the British was resumed. They ac- 
complished much destruction, pillaging and burning build- 
ings, and abused such persons as fell into their power. 
Many sad incidents of this memorable retreat are pre- 
served in the family traditions of those who lived on its 
route. The skirmishing in Menotomy was very fierce. 

18. In this retreat the troops were embarrassed by the 
wounded they were obliged to carry. The provincials 
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followed them closely, and with increasing numbers. The 
British came down the Cambridge road to Gharlestown 
Neck almost upon the run, so anxious were they to get 
within the protection of their ships of war. When 
Charlestown Common was reached, the pursuit was 
stopped. 

19. The reports of the day show, as the American 
losses, forty-nine killed, thirty-nine wounded, five miss- 
ing. On the part of the British there were seventy-three 
killed, one hundred and seventy-four wounded, twenty- 
six missing, most of whom were prisoners. 

20. More than a third of the patriots who gave their 
lives for their country that day fell within the limits 
of Cambridge. Concord, Lexington, Menotomy and Cam- 
bridge have erected monuments to their memoiy. There 
is good reason that the battle should bear the name given 
to it at the beginning of this narration. 

21. The day which has been described would have been 
illustrious in itself; but it has attained a wider renown 
because this conflict was, in fact, the opening of the [Revo- 
lutionary War. 



Main. Principal ; chief, 

Dis-monnt'ing. Alighting from a 
horse. 

Trans-formed'. Changed in form. 

Ex-tinc'tion. Destruction. 

Be-set'. Surrounded ; hemmed in. 

Lurk'ing. Lying in wait. 

Vet'er-an. Old in practice or ex- 
perience, particularly in war. 



Fu'gi-tives. Those who run off. 

Bar-ri-oade'. A fortification hastily 
made of trees, earth, etc 

In'ci-dent. Occurrence ; event ; cir- 
cumstance. 

Detached'. Separated ; parted from. 

Post'ed. Placed ; put ; stationed. 

Skir'mish-ing. The act of fighting 
loosely or in small detachments. 



What is the date of the real beginning of the Revolutionary War! 
When did this war close ? What cause led to the war ? When and how 
was the number of British troops increased ? What measure did the 
Colonists adopt for their own safety ? What expedition was planned by 
General Gage ? Who were sent to alarm the country ? Describe what 
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took place at Lexington. Describe the fight at Concord. What did the 
British do after their defeat ? Tell how they were frightened and an- 
noyed on their march. Describe the fatigue of the British troops. 
Relate the amusing incident narrated about this expedition. State the 
American and the British losses. 



LL — A SHAEP TRADE 
PART L 

CHABLES DICKINSON. 



an'cient 


Im'a^e 


squirrel (skwi^i) 


holldw 


ac-cord 


plan'ning 


reigned 0*nd) 


mon'strous 


plight 



WITHIN an ancient, hollow oak 
That stood beside the road, 
Just on the border of a wood, 

An aged Owl ahode. 
There he had lived and ruled for years ; 

There, too, his parents reigned ; 
And there had he, with Mrs. Owl, 
Some forty Owlets trained. 



His home was ample, warm, secure, 

And undisturbed by man ; 
The tree was large, and at its base 

A little brooklet ran. 
Half up the oak, and near his door, 

There grew a crooked limb, 
Where he was wont to doze by day, 

And chant his midnight hymn. 
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3. In short, Squire Owl was well-to-do 

In all concerns of life ; 
He *d married well, and lived in peace 

With Polly Owl, his wife ; 
His children, though they 'd been a care, — 

As children always are, — 
Had turned out well, and each had proved 

An image of its pa. 

4. But that which gratified him most 

Was this, as we surmise : 
His neighbors all, with one accord, 

Were pleased to call him wise. 
The reason why, *t is hard to tell, 

Unless the fact implies 
That wisdom with the birds consists 

In having monstrous eyes. 

5. Be that, however, as it may, 

The Owl had won a name ; 
And, like some mortals, seemed content 

To settle on his fame. 
So long as people called him wise, 

And gave him power to ride, 
No matter if he spent his days 

In acting out the fool. 

6. Just through the forest, in a dell, 

Another oak had grown, 
Within whose huge, time-eaten trunk 

Jake Squirrel lived alone ; 
A sprightly fellow, full of fun, 

With eyes as black as night, 
Gray, glossy coat, and bushy tail 

Which overtopped him quite. 
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7. A keen young squirrel, too, was Jake ; 

Perhaps you 'd call him knave ; 
For when his neighbors dealt with him, 
They sometimes got the shave. 

8. It chanced one day, in early fall, 

Before the frosts came down 
To open wide the chestnut burrs, 

And turn the maples brown, 
As Jake was sitting on a limb, 

Half dozing in the sun, 
And planning, in a dreamy way, 

For days of busy fun, — 
When winds should whistle through the trees, 

And shake the chestnuts loose, 
And he should gather in his store 

Of food for winter's use, — 
That all at once he heard a sound ; 

And, opening wide his eyes, 
He cast them down, and saw a sight 

That filled him with surprise. • 

9. There stood two men upon the ground, 

Each gazing at the oak ; 
And one went up with axe in hand, 
And gave the tree a stroke. 

10. " T is rotten to the heart," said he ; 

" We '11 have it down next year ; 
The wood may pay for cutting it, 
Though hardly that I fear." 

11. Then off they started up the hill, 

And soon were out of sight ; 
While Jake was left in blank dismay 
To ponder o'er his plight. 
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12. " T is rotten to the heart, they say ; 

Well, so it ought to be ; 
If that 's a sin, I 'd like to know 

How many men go free. 
If they were felled and slashed about. 

Because their hearts were n't sound, 
There 'd few be left to use the axe 

And beetle, I '11 be bound 

13. " And so it seems that I must move, 

Move where % T is hard to tell. 
I know of but one other tree 

That suits me half so well ; 
And that belongs to Neighbor OwL 

Aha ! I see my way ! 
I '11 try and make a swap with him : 

He wants to sell, they say." 

14. No sooner said than done ; and Jake 

Went scrambling down the tree. 
He crossed the wood, and climbed the oak, 
His friend, the Owl, to see. 



Ample. Large; wide ; spacious. 
Wont Accustomed. 
Sur-mise'. Suspect; fancy; suppose. 
Ac-cord'. Agreement ; union ; consent. 
Im-plies'. Signifies ; means. 
Dig-may'. Alarm; horror. 



Chanced. Occurred accidentally or 

unexpectedly ; happened. 
Pon'der. Think upon; consider 
Plight. Condition ; state. 
Felled. Hewed or cut down. 
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LIL— A SHAEP TBADE. 
PAET IL 

CHARLES DICKINSON. 

soteial for'est pre-tence' 

af-fairs' in-fe'ri-or an-ces'tral 

• • . • . . 

9C-ciirred' travelled corn-plain' 

dis-turb'ance pre'cious reap 

1. " /^\ OOD morning, squire ; fine weather this I 

VJ You 're well, I hope, to-day," 
Said Jake, as on a neighboring limb 
He stowed himself away. 

2. " Good morning, sir ! " exclaimed the Owl, 

With a bewildered blink. 
" It *s grown so light I 'm plagued to see ; 
But it is you, I think." 

3. " You 're right, my friend ; in other words, 

Jake Squirrel, from the delL 
I Ve come to make a trade with you : 
I hear you want to sell." 

4. " SeU ! sell ! " exclaimed the squire ; "sell what 1 " 

" Your nest and tree," said Jake. 
" My nest and tree ? " returned the Owl ; 
" There must be some mistake." 

5. " Indeed ! " said Jake, " well, that is strange ; 

Clip Chipmunk said 't was so, 
And that the news came straight to him 
From Miss Sarepta Crow ; 
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6. " That she had talked with Mrs. Owl, 

Who said that you desired 
To sell your tree, and find a home 
More quiet and retired. 

7. " Now, I 'm by nature more inclined 

Than you to social life ; 
My joys are found in lively scenes : 

Yours centre in your wife, 
Your children, and your home affairs ; 

In meditations deep ; 
In logic, and — you '11 pardon me — 

In logic and in sleep. 

8. " My hearing, then, that you proposed 

To move away this fall, 
And hearing, too, the reason why, 

Determined me to call 
And see if we could make a swap ; 

9. " For it occurred to me, 

That, as you wish to be retired, 
From all disturbance free, 

My dell was just the place for you ; 
My oak the very one, 

In all the forest far and near, 
That you would like to own. 

10. " And as for me, the facts are these ; 

I like your tree the best, 
Though far inferior to mine 
In point of height and nest ; 

11. "But then, it stands beside the road, 

A road much travelled now, 
And I should like to watch the teams 
From off that crooked bough ; 
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12. " Besides, the nuts are thicker here, 

Nuts unsurpassed in size, 
Which are to me a chief support, 

Though worthless in your eyes. 
But I am wasting precious time ; 

I '11 leave you now. Good day ! " 

13. " Stop, stop ! my friend," exclaimed the Owl ; 

" Don't hurry so, I pray ! " 

14. Now, after all his sham pretence, 

The Owl did want to sell ; 
His reasons, though, for doing so, 
He did not choose to tell. 

15. He wondered much that sharp young Jake 

Should offer such a trade, 
And only feared that he 'd retract 
Before the terms were made. 

16. Yet not for worlds would he disclose 

His real anxiety, 
Or show to Jake how fast he was 
To sell the homestead tree. 

17. They quibbled long, at length agreed ; 

The Owl, with many a hoot, 
Declared it was a shameless fraud, 
That Jake would give no boot ; 

18. While Jake asserted, long and loud, 

*T was all a monstrous sin, 
That he in trade, in broad daylight, 
Should be so taken in. 

19. They parted. Jake retraced his steps 

Back to his native oak, 
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And, climbing to a mossy gnarl, 
He chuckled o'er his joke. 

20. " Ha, ha ! Well done ! " laughed he, " well done .' 

You 're sold, Squire Solon Owl. 
You might be wiser yet, it seems, 
My would-be learned fowl." 

21. "To-hoo, to-hoo ! " laughed out the squire, 

When Jake had left his tree, 
" He thinks he 's sharp, but he 'U soon find 
That I'mas sharp as he." 

22. Next day they moved, Squire Owl and wife, 

To Jake's ancestral nest ; 
And Jake took up his lone abode 
In their oak's ancient breast. 

23. The autumn days had quickly sped ; 

The winds blew fierce and wild ; 
And on the lowland, plain, and hill 
The drifted snows lay piled. 

24. But Jake, close cuddled in his nest> 

All cosey, snug, and warm, 

Amid his ample store of nuts, 

Defied both cold and storm. 

25. And often in his selfish joy 

He wondered, with a laugh, 
How Neighbor Owl was prospering, 
And how his better half. 

26. For he supposed that long ago 

Their home had been destroyed, 
And that the Owls were then deprived 
Of all that he enjoyed. 
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27. As yet, however, Jake was wrong : 

The birds were safely housed ; 
They *d gone to sleep with the belief 

That they would not be roused 
Till spring had carried off the snow, 

And clothed their naked oak ; 
Till whippoorwills began to cry, 

And frogs to pipe and croak. 

28. But, ah ! alas for squire and wife ! 

Alas for tricky Jake ! 
The joke disclosed another side : 
They 'd made a grand mistake. 

29. Poor Jake was first to find it out ; 

And this was how it came : 
In spite of craft on either side, 
There 'd been a double game. 

30. It happened, on the week before 

Jake Squirrel heard the doom 
Pronounced against his hollow oak, 

His old and much loved home, 
That Solon Owl had heard the same 

Pronounced against his tree : 
Hence his desire to move away. 

His great anxiety. 

31. And so one cold and bitter day 

Jake heard the cutting steel 
A shiver ran through all the oak, 

His brain began to reel : 
A crash, and all was over then, 

The giant tree lay low ; 
And Jake from his ill-gotten nest 

Plunged headlong in the snow. 
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32. The woodman came and picked him up 

Half dead with fear and rage. 
His joys were o'er, he passed his life 
Imprisoned in a cage. 

33. The Owls, more fortunate, escaped, 

But long were forced to roam, 
Half frozen, through the dreary wood, 
To find another home. 

MORAL. 

34. They who depart from rectitude, 

And stoop to petty fraud, 
Must not complain if in the end 
They reap the just reward. 



Plagued. Troubled ; teased ; tor- 
mented. 

Re-tired'. Private; solitary. 

In-clined'. Disposed; moved by 
desire. 

Unsurpassed'. Not exceeded. 



Re- tract'. Take back; withdraw. 
Dis-closed'. Uncovered; revealed; 
Craft. Fraud ; cunning. [told. 

Rec'ti-tude. Uprightness; justice; 

honesty. 
Fetfty. Small; little. 



LIII. — ANECDOTES OF THE CKOW. 



con-splc'u-oiis 

rep-u-ta'tion 

ben'e-flt-ed 

ker'nel 

pa'tience 



PART I. 

OUR YOUNG POLES. 

dls-ap-polnt/ 

de-la/ing 

9-be'di-ence 

rec'on-ciled 

oc-ca'sicm-al-ly 



of-f&ice' 

oc-cur'rence 

ex-traorili-na-ry 

ap-preci-at-ed 

in-telli-gence 



THE crow is a bird well known in all parts of the 
United States. Everywhere conspicuous on account 
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of his large size and his deep dark color, which in the 
distance seems to be black ; the crow is not, and we are 
sorry for it, a bird that enjoys a good reputation. In 
fact, it has very few friends. 

2. The farmer is benefited by the crow, yet the farmer 
dislikes it. Unaware of the good deeds of this bird, the 
farmer only knows that, no sooner has the seed begun to 
sprout in his cornfield, than this " robber crow," as the 
poet Whittier calls him, drops in among his hills of corn, 
pulls up kernel by kernel, and so undoes all his labor. 
The wrathful husbandman replants his field, only to have 
the mischief repeated again and again. We hardly wonder 
that the farmer does not like the crow. 

3. We too, who love all birds, and delight to have them 
shelter themselves in our shrubbery, or build their nests 
and rear their young over our porch, have had our patience 
sorely tried by the crow. 

4. We have seen a ruthless crow, under our very eyes, 
kill and carry off a brood of young robins nearly ready to 
fly. What wonder that so many join in the general out- 
cry against him ! 

5. Yet neither the character nor the coat of this much- 
abused bird is as black as each is generally represented 
Its plumage is of a glossy blue-black, which shades in the 
light into a beautiful rich purple. And as for its char- 
acter, there is some brightness to be found in that, too, 
when we examine it closely. 

6. If the crow troubles and disappoints the farmer by 
delaying his early crop of corn, it does so, not in wanton 
mischief, but in obedience to the instincts of its nature 
and simply to satisfy its hunger. 

7. If it is hard to be reconciled with what seems to be 
inexcusable cruelty in occasionally destroying the whole 
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family of some poor bird we ought not to forget that the 
crow is again only obeying the same natural instinct, in 
providing for the wants of its own hungry brood, and that 
such offences are of very rare occurrence. 

8. Besides, these instinctive promptings of the crow 
lead him to do a great deal of good as well as a very little 
harm. There are few birds that really help the farmer so 
much. But for the vigilance of the crow some of the 
most destructive insects would increase so rapidly as to 
do a great amount of mischief. 

9. When the ground is not frozen, the crow is always 
at work killing grubs, beetles, and other creatures inju- 
rious to the farmer's crops. It would be but just, there- 
fore, for the farmer to abate a little of his indignation at 
the crows for pulling up his early corn, and to remember 
that bat for them his cornfield would become so full of 
destructive grubs that he would be hardly able to have 
any crops, early or late. 

10. If the crows shun our society, -it is our own fault 
and not theirs. They would be social, but we have 
taught them, on the peril of their lives, to keep away 
from us. No bird is more tame or fearless than is the 
crow where no one molests it. It is confiding and socia- . 
ble where it is not persecuted. 

11. The order and method with which large flocks of 
crows follow the guidance of trusted leaders is as well 
attested as it is interesting and wonderful. The late Mr. 
John Cassin of Philadelphia narrated, only a few days 
before his death, an interesting account of the remarkable 
movements of a large army of crows, witnessed by him- 
self in that city. 

12. In the neighborhood of Philadelphia crows are 
very abundant. Either because they do not molest the 
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farmer's crops, or because the benefits they confer are 
duly appreciated, they are not objects of persecution, as 
with us. 

13. At certain seasons they move about in large flocks, 
crossing the Delaware Kiver in the morning from the 
east, and recrossing it at night from the opposite direc- 
tion, as they go to their roosting-places. In these move- 
ments they often pass over the city itself in large flocks, 
but high in the air, and out of harm's way. 

14. On a Sunday morning in April, 1868, the whole 
city of Philadelphia was enveloped in a thick fog, so 
dense that it was hardly possible to distinguish objects 
across its narrow streets. Mr. Cassin was passing through 
Walnut Street, in the rear of that famous State House 
in which the Declaration of Independence was signed. 

15. A friend called to him to look at Independence 
Square, where, he told him, he would see such a sight as 
he had never witnessed before. He immediately crossed 
the street with his friend, and approached the park, the 
whole of which he found, to his utter astonishment, oc- 
cupied by an immense army of crows. They swarmed 
over and covered the ground, they filled all the trees, and 
weighed down the branches. The entire space, in every 
nook and corner, seemed alive with crows. 

16. Mr. Cassin stated that, to the best of his judgment, 
they would number not merely thousands, but hundreds 
of thousands. Flock after flock, in attempting to cross 
the Delaware, had evidently lost their way in the dense 
fog, and had at last found themselves in a small park in 
the very heart of Philadelphia. As if aware of their close 
proximity to danger, the whole company preserved the 
utmost order, and a stillness as profound as that of the 
grave itself. 
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17. A few birds moved noiselessly back and forth 
through their ranks, as if giving out tacit signals, to direct 
their course ; and after these movements, slowly and cau- 
tiously went up into the air trusty scouts commissioned 
to explore the way in advance of the rest Up into the 
fog-covered heavens ascended these several explorers until 
lost to view. They soon returned, unsuccessful. Again 
were repeated the uneasy movements of their leaders, 
passing silently and cautiously in and out through the 
close ranks. 

18. After a long consultation, as it seemed, though no 
audible sound was given out, another small band of scouts 
slowly went up to explore. This time their course and 
proceedings were different 

19. Instead of a straight, upward course, as they ascend- 
ed, they wheeled round and round in ever-increasing zones, 
and at last, as if satisfied with their observations, they re- 
turned to a point just above their companions, and then 
quietly dropped down among them. 

20. This time the report was more satisfactory. After 
communicating its results, the leaders once more moved 
up and down among the assembled army of crows, as if 
to give their final directions for a general movement, and 
the whole of the immense congregation rose slowly and 

. silently, preceded by the last body of scouts. After 
wheeling around, as their guides had previously done, 
they all finally moved off in a westerly direction, and 
were lost to view. During all these movements not a 
sound had been uttered that might betray their presence 
in that unsafe neighborhood. 

21. How plainly do such facts establish the wonderful 
intelligence of these birds ! What a lesson is taught us, 
by their sagacious conduct when in danger, of the value 
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of prudent counsels combined with good order and self- 
control ! 



Con-spic'ti-ous. Easily seen by many ; 

prominent. 
Un-a-ware / . Not seeing or heeding. 
A-bate'. Lessen; diminish. 
Shun. Avoid ; keep clear of. 
At-test'ed. Certified. 
Molest'. Disturb; trouble ; vex. 
Con-fer'. Give; bestow. 
Ut'ter. Complete ; perfect. 
Prox-im'i-ty. Nearness. 



Tao'it. Silent ; not expressed by 
words. 

Au'di-ble. Capable of being heard. 

Com-mu'ni-oat-ing. Imparting; re- 
vealing. 

Con-gre-ga'tion. Assembly. 

Es-tab'lish. Settle firmly; confirm ; 
verify. 

Sa-ga'cious. Shrewd; discerning; 



LIV.— ANECDOTES OF THE CEOW. 
PAET II. 



mls'chiev-oiis 

in-duT£ence 

source 



OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

round 
but'ton . 
challenging 



teage 

ad-joln'ing 

ne-gd'ti-at-ing 



~TXT"HEN" taken young, the crow can be readily tamed, 
VV' and becomes an entertaining, though often a 
very mischievous and troublesome pet. It soon makes 
itself quite at home, and even seems to enjoy its unusual 
mode of life, especially when it is permitted to go at 
large. 

2. A life of indulgence and ease appears to develop in 
it a general love for mischief. It delights in taking ob- 
jects of no interest or value to itself, and apparently 
makes no other use of them than to hide them. 

3. A gentleman, in whose family were several young 
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children, once possessed a pair of tame crows, whose 
pranks were a great source of entertainment to the entire 
neighborhood. The birds were perfectly tame, and, enjoy- 
ing the largest liberty, came and went as they pleased 
They seemed to delight in the society of their benefactors. 

4. They were especially fond of the children, taking 
part in all their plays with as much animation as is some- 
times shown by an intelligent dog. They joined with the 
children in their game of hide-and-seek with a readiness 
and quickness of movement which even made them the 
masters of the game. 

5. On one occasion the younger of the children had 
taken up a small round button, with a projecting eye 
attached, which he threw on the ground before one of the 
crows, and told him to pick it up. The bird immediately 
attempted to do so, but, endeavoring to take it up by the 
rounded part, was unable to retain his hold. The button 
turned over, and slipped each time from his grip, greatly 
to the entertainment of the children. 

6. After turning it over several times, the crow at last 
took it up on the point of its beak by the eye, holding it 
securely. Proud of this success, it moved about, twirling 
the button in an amusing manner. After a while it flew 
with the button a short distance, and, dropping it in the 
grass, returned to the children, challenging them to a game 
of hide-and-seek. One of the boys immediately ran in 
search of the button. 

7. The crow hovered in the air, attentively watching 
the boy, and as soon as he seemed on the point of finding 
it, the bird darted down, picked up the button, and bore 
it off in triumph. This manoeuvre it repeated several 
times, in each instance anticipating the children in their 
attempts to recover the button. 
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8. One of these birds was much attached to the mistress 
of the house, always flying to her whenever he saw her 
out of doors, hovering over her head, and alighting upon 
her shoulders or on her head. He never manifested the 
same great regard for any one else. 

9. One of their greatest delights was to tease and annoy 
the hens on the place, especially those having charge of 
a brood of chickens. To these their near approach was a 
source of great uneasiness, and they would be met with 
all those tokens of hostility which a faithful mother-hen 
so well knows how to manifest. 

10. This was just what the crows seemed to enjoy. 
After pestering the poor hen to their heart's content, they 
would retire to a limb of a tree close by, where they 

jvould indulge in the most grotesque noises, apparently in 
imitation of the outcries of the distressed and indignant 
parent. 

11. Occasionally, one of these crows would venture to 
visit some of the adjacent dwellings and there play off his 
mischievous tricks. 

12. One summer afternoon, as a neighbor of the owner 
of the crows was taking a nap in an easy-chair in his 
parlor, some one, as he thought, tapped at the door. " Come 
in ! " he called to the supposed visitor. But no one obeyed 
the summons, and the rap at the door was repeated. 

13. Again a louder summons to the visitor to " walk in " 
-brought no visible response ; but immediately, in an ad- 
joining room, there commenced the greatest possible up- 
roar, as if some one was overturning the furniture. 

14. In great alarm the gentleman sprang to the door 
and hastily entered the room, where he found that his 
neighbor's crow was the intruder, and was busily engaged 
in throwing down or tipping over every article in the room 
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that he could move. Upon the gentleman's entrance, 
however, the crow seemed to come to the conclusion that 
it was about time for him to depart, and immediately dis- 
appeared through an open window, leaving the apartment 
in great confusion. 

15. There is a popular belief that the crow can be 
taught to imitate the human voice, and even to speak dis- 
tinctly. In confinement the crow evinces a great readiness 
for burlesque imitations of certain familiar sounds, though 
they are rarely, if ever, imitated with exactness. Its 
cackling like a hen is rather a ludicrous caricature than a 
close imitation. 

16. A few years since, a family spending the summer 
in Grafton, Massachusetts, found a tame crow, kept by a 
neighbor, which had been taught to say distinctly several 
words. One of the children succeeded in negotiating for 
its purchase, and took it home, but only for a single day. 
The crow was found to be very noisy and vociferous. 

17. Its language was by no means the most choice, and 
the mistress of the household insisted Tipon its return to 
its original educators. This bird enunciated sentences of 
three or four words. 

18. However amusing some of the performances of the 
crow may sometimes be, in a state of confinement they 
are not always so pleasant or agreeable. His mischievous 
pranks are very annoying, and any neighborhood will 
generally rejoice at the disappearance of a tame crow. 



Franks. Ludicrous or merry tricks. 
Chal'leng-ing. Inviting to a trial; 

daring. 
Ka-noBn'vre. Dexterous or skilful 

management; trick. 
Pes'ter-ing. Disturbing; provoking; 

troubling. 



In-trud'er. One who enters without 
invitation or permission. 

Con-clu'sion. Final decision. 

Ne-go'ti-at-ing. Doing or transact- 
ing business. 

Vo-cif er-ous. Noisy ; making out- 
cry; loud. 
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Of what color is the plumage of the crow ? Why do farmers dislike the 
crow ? Give an example of the cruelty of the crow. What service does 
the crow render the farmer ? Describe the flock of crows seen in Phila- 
delphia. Describe the movements of the leaders and the flight of the 
flock. Can the crow be tamed ? Relate several amusing stories about 
the crow. 



LV. — THE CUNNING OLD CKOW. 

limb scat'ters rSg'u-lar 

oak re-gard' fan'cy 

1. /^\N the limb of an oak sat a cunning old crow. 
V_/ And chatted away with glee, 

As he saw the old fanner go out to sow, 
And he cried, " It *s all for me! 

2. " Look, look, how he scatters his seeds around ; 

How wonderfully kind to the poor ! 
If he *d empty it down in a pile on the ground, 
I could find it much better, I *m sure ! 

3. " I Ve learned all the tricks of this wonderful man, 

Who has such a regard for the crow 
That he lays out his grounds in a regular plan, 
And covers his corn in a row. 

4. " He must have a very great fancy for me ; 

He tries to entrap me enough, 
But I measure his distance as well as he, 
And when he comes near, I 'm off." 



Glee. Joy; merriment. 
Be-gard'. Respect; esteem; affec- 
tion. 



Fan'cy. Fondness; liking. 
En-trap'. Catch in a trap. 
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LVL — THE COUKT-MAKTIALu 

PAKT L 

helmsman guti'ty ver/dict 

prum'911-to-ry wit'ness-e§ sen'tence 

en-camp'ment ex-cur/sicm con-victfed 

[This and the succeeding lesson are taken from " Wallace," one of 
the many excellent and instructive books written for young people 
by Jacob Abbott, and published by the Messrs. Harper. The scene 
is laid in Franconia, a place among the mountains at the North. 
Beechnut is a French Canadian boy, intelligent and good-natured, a 
great favorite with the other boys, and a leader in all their sports. 
Near the village is a pond of considerable size, with some small 
islands in it. Beechnut and the other boys have found a flat-bot- 
tomed boat on the pond, and fitted it up for sailing and rowing. 
Beechnut is the captain, and he appoints lieutenants under him, 
and the boys all agree to obey him. Parker is a village boy who 
wants to join the crew ; but Beechnut will not let him till he agrees 
to be tried by court-martial for disobedience of orders on a former 
occasion, and he finally consents. A court-martial is a court of 
officers for trying men in the army and navy who neglect duty or 
disobey orders.] 

BEECHNUT then, by means of certain directions to 
the helmsman, took the boat round a rocky promon- 
tory covered with forest-trees, into a shady cove situated 
upon the other side of it, and ordered the boys to take in 
the oars. He said that he was going now to attend to the 
court-martial. 

2. The court was to consist, he said, of the three lieu- 
tenants. He called those officers together, and directed 
them to take seats under the canopy. 

3. He then ordered Golf and Arthur to bring up the 
prisoner. Golf took the chain from Parker's feet so as to 
enable him to walk, and fastened it, instead, around his 
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arms, which Parker held, for this purpose, folded before 
him. 

4. They then led the prisoner up in front of the canopy, 
and gave him a seat there upon a stool. 

5. " You are accused," said Beechnut, " of disobedience 
of orders and desertion, on the day of our encampment in 
the woods : are you guilty or not guilty ? " 

6. " Not guilty," said Parker. i 

7. "Then I will call the witnesses," said Beechnut, 
" and the court will listen to the evidence." 

8. While these proceedings had been going on, the oars- 
• men and all the rest of the crew had gathered near, and 

now stood crowding around in a circle, to listen to the 
proceedings. Beechnut looked around upon them all to 
select witnesses. 

9. At length he called two or three boys forward, and 
directed them to state the facts. These boys said that 
once during the last winter, when they were on an excur- 
sion into the woods to form an encampment, they had on 
one of the sleds a bundle of buffalo robes, which they 
had intended to spread down upon the snow to sit upon 
before the fire. 

10. When they reached the encampment, Parker not 
only would not help them build the fire, but went and 
took possession of the sled and the bundle of robes, and 
pulled them up to the fire and sat down upon them. 
When Beechnut directed him to give them up, he refused 
to do so. He also^refused to help the boys about their 
work, both at the encampment and afterward on the 
march, thus deserting the service altogether. 

11. Beechnut then asked Parker if he had anything to 
offer in his defence. 

12. Parker said that he did not disobey in respect to 
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building the fire, for Beechnut did not order him to help 
in that work He did not refuse to give up the buffalo 
robes when Beechnut called for them, but, on the con- 
trary, he said that he would give them up as soon as he 
had warmed his feet 

13. He said, moreover, that he did not desert at all, 
for he remained with the boys at the encampment, and 
kept with them all the way coming home, until he broke 
through the ice into the brook, and then he was obliged 
to run home as fast as he could to avoid taking cold ; and 
he was sure that that was not desertion. 

14. After Parker had finished saying all that he had to 
offer in his defence, Beechnut directed the three lieuten- 
ants to confer together and decide upon the verdict They 
did so. In a few minutes the first lieutenant said that 
they had agreed that the prisoner was guilty of disobe- 
dience of orders, but not guilty of desertion. 

15. Beechnut then ordered the prisoner to be taken 
back to the bows of the boat, saying that he would call 
him up again presently to receive his sentence. 

16. Beechnut then ordered the oarsinen to take their 
place and man the oars. They were thus soqn in readi- 
ness to proceed on their way again, and when the com- 
mand was given they began to row, and the boat moved 
on through the water. 

17. Beechnut gave directions to the helmsman to head 
the boat toward a certain wild and rocky island situated 
near the middle of the pond. 

18. After proceeding for some minutes in this direc- 
tion, the boys, at Beechnut's command, stopped their row- 
ing, though they all remained in their places and held 
their oars motionless, resting on the gunwale of the boat 
and poised in the air. Beechnut then called upon the 
keepers to bring their prisoner aft to hear his sentence. 
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19. Golf and Arthur accordingly led Parker up toward 
the quarter-deck, where Beechnut was standing; and then 
Beechnut, with a very grave face, and in a very serious 
and solemn tone of voice, told him that he had been tried 
by court-martial and convicted of disobedience of orders, 
and that his sentence was, to be put ashore upon an 
uninhabited island and abandoned there. 

20. " You see the island," said Beechnut, pointing to 
the wild and rocky one which has already been mentioned. 
" You will find no inhabitants upon it but savages, and 
perhaps not even them. Your only chance will be to put 
a white flag on a pole, and thus perhaps some ship coming 
along may receive you. 

21. " We shall not carry you actually to the land, but as 
soon as we get near it we shall throw you overboard, to 
find your way to the place as you can." 



Prom'on-to-ry. High land extending 
into the sea. 

Cove. A small creek or bay. 

De-ser'tion. The act of deserting or 
leaving the army, or one's post, 
without permission, and without 
the intention of returning. 

Con-vict'ed. Proved guilty. 



Ver'diot. The decision or answer of 

a jury in relation to a cause on 

trial. 
Sen/tenoe. The judgment of a court 

pronounced after the hearing of a 

cause. 
Gun'wale. Upper part of a boat's 

side. 



LVIL — THE COUKT-MARTIAL. 
PART II. 



guise 

rea'gon-a-ble 

a-ban'doned 



prlg'on-er 

tre-men'dous 

pliin£e 



siirTace 

Wple-ments 

Isl'and 



A 



LTHOUGH Beechnut said all this in a very grave 
and serious manner, yet Parker and all the other 
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boys knew very well that his plan was, under the guise 
of punishment for Parker, to make amusement for the 
whole company. 

2. Parker himself, who was an excellent swimmer, 
would like no better sport than to be thrown overboard 
from a boat, within any reasonable distance of land ; and 
as to being abandoned on the island, he knew very well 
that Beechnut would not leave him there long. 

3. He was, therefore, very well satisfied with his sen- 
tence, while, however, he pretended all the time to be in a 
state of extreme distress and trepidation. The other boys 
seemed to enjoy very highly the prospect of such a pun- 
ishment, and began soon to evince the greatest excite- 
ment and hilarity. 

4. When the boat was pretty near the shore, Beechnut „ 
ordered the boys to stop rowing, and then directed Parker 
to take off his hat, his jacket, and his shoes. The clothes 
that remained were very light and thin, and would do 
very little to impede the motion of the limbs in swim- 
ming. 

5. In fact, the boys were very much accustomed to go 
into the water to swim with a part Qf their clothes on, 
especially when the day was so warm and sunny that the 
clothes would dry again very soon when they came out 

6. When Parker was ready, Beechnut ordered him to 
lie down upon his back, near the bow of the boat, and 
then designated six of the strongest boys in his crew to 
take their places on each side of him. 

7. " Now, my men," said Beechnut, " when all is ready, 
I shall give you the command thus : € Swing once ! swing 
twice ! swing thrice ! and over!' and at the word 'over* 
you must pitch him head-foremost into the sea." 

8. The six boys stood all ready. 
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9. " Clinch him ! " said Beechnut. 

10. The six boys stooped down, and grasped the prisoner 
by his limbs and by his clothes, wherever they could best 
get hold, and raised him into the air. 




11. "Swing once!" said Beechnut. "Swing twice; 
Swing three times, and over ! " 

12. And over he went at the word, with a tremendous 
plunge. He went down entirely, and the water closed 
over his head. 
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13. Parker was so good a swimmer, and had so good a 
command of himself in the water, that he might have 
avoided going much below the surface, if he had been 
disposed to do so. He was rather proud of his powers 
as a diver, and he seemed to consider this a good oppor- 
tunity of making a little exhibition of them. 

14. Accordingly, instead of attempting to come up, he 
went down to the bottom. The boys watched for him 
from the boat Presently they saw him coming into 
view again very far down in the dark water. 

15. He came up rapidly to the surface, and then, tossing 
his hand out of the water, he threw a handful of pebble- 
stones over into the boat, and then swam off toward the 
shore. 

16. " Now, my men," said Beechnut, a three cheers for 
the ejected mutineer." The boys gave the three cheers 
with great enthusiasm, and then at Beechnut's command 
they went to their places, manned the oars, and began to 
row along. 

17. Parker, in the mean time, swam to the shore, and, 
climbing up upon the rocks, sat down in the sun, and, 
breaking off a branch from a little bush growing near 
him, he waved it in the air. 

18. Beechnut proceeded to the Elephant, and landed 
the stores and implements which the boys had brought 
for their encampment, and left two boys there to make 
the preparations for the supper. 

19. Then he took the boat, and went back to the island 
where Parker had been left, and took him on board. 
They then returned to the Elephant, where Parker signed 
his name on the list of the crew, and was thus reinstated 
in his former position as one of Beechnut's men. 
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Guise. Manner; external appear- 
ance. 

Trep-i-da'tion. State of trembling ; 
alarm ; fright. 

Hi-lar'i-ty. Mirth; good-humor; glee. 

Im-pede'. Hinder; obstruct; delay. 

E-jeot'ed. Thrown out. 



Des'ig-nat-ed. Pointed out ; ap- 
pointed. 
Mutin-eer 7 . An opposer of lawful 

authority. . 
Im'ple-ments. Tools; instruments. 
Be-in-stat'ed. Replaced in posses- 



What is a court-martial ? Where is Franconia ? What did Beechnut 
order the boys to do ? To what place did Parker swim ? What did they 
next do to Parker ? How did Beechnut arrange the court-martial ! Of 
what was Parker accused, and what reply did he make to the accusa- 
tion? Repeat the evidence of the witnesses. What was Parker's 
defence ? State the sentence. 



LVIIL — THE YOUNG DANDELION. 

MBS. CBAIK. 



shield triWple 

1. T AM a bold fellow 
J- As ever was seen, 
With my shield of yellow, 
In the grass green. 



thrive 



2. You may uproot me 

From field and from lane, 
Trample me, cut me, — 
I spring up again. 



3. I never flinch, sir, 
Wherever I dwell ; 
Give me an inch, sir, 
I '11 soon take an elL 
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4. Drive me from garden 

In anger and pride, 
I '11 thrive and harden 
By the roadside. 

5. Not a bit fearful,* 

Showing my face, 
Always so cheerful, 
In every place. 

Up-root'. Tear up by the root. I Thrive. Prosper ; grow vigorously 

Flinch. Shrink; withdraw; retreat. | Fear'rul. Afraid. 



LIX. — THE BABY OF THE EEGIMENT. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 



No-vem'ber 


pas'sen-£er 


bat-tal'ion 


latch 


servant 


rogu'ish 


Colonel (kiir'nel) 


cloak 


pi-az'za 


re^i-ment 


cen'tre 


mar'tial 


baggage 


at-tend'ant 


es-sen'tial 



TTTE were in our winter camp on Port Koyai Island, 
V V South Carolina. It was a lovely November morn- 
ing, soft and spring-like ; the mocking-birds were singing, 
and the cotton-fields still white with fleecy pods. 

2. Morning drill was over : the men were cleaning their 
guns and singing very happily ; the officers were in their 
tents, reading still more happily their letters just arrived 
from home. Suddenly I heard a knock at my tent door, 
and the latch clicked. 

3. It was the only latch in camp, and I was very proud 
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of it, and the officers always clicked it as loudly as possi- 
ble, in order to gratify my feelings. The door opened, and 
the Quartermaster thrust in the most beaming face I ever 
saw. 

4. " Colonel," said he, " there are great news for the 
regiment My wife and baby are coming by the next 
steamer ! " 

5. " Baby ! " said I, in amazement. " Q. M., you are 
beside yourself." (We always called the Quartermaster 
Q. M. for shortness.) "There was a pass sent to your 
wife, but nothing was ever said about a baby. Baby 
indeed!" 

6. " But the baby was included in the pass," replied the 
triumphant father-of-a-family. " You don't suppose my 
wife would come down here without her baby. Besides, 
the pass itself permits her to bring necessary baggage, and 
is not a baby six months old necessary baggage ? " 

7. In due time the steamer arrived, and Baby and her 
mother were among the passengers. The little thing was 
soon settled in her new cradle, and slept in it as if she 
had never known any other. The Sergeant's wife soon had 
her on exhibition through the neighborhood, and from that 
time forward she was quite a little queen among us. 

8. She had sweet blue eyes and pretty brown hair, with 
round, dimpled cheeks, and that perfect dignity which is 
so beautiful in a baby. She hardly ever cried, and was 
not at all timid. 

9. She would go to anybody, and yet did not encourage 
any romping from any but the most intimate friends. She 
always wore a warm, long-sleeved scarlet cloak with a 
hood, and in this costume was carried, or " toted," as the 
colored soldiers said, all about the camp. 

10. At "guard-mounting" in the morning, when the 
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men who are to go on guard-duty for the day are drawn 
up to be inspected^ Baby was always there to help inspect 
them. She did not say much, but she eyed them very 
closely, and seemed fully to appreciate their bright 
buttons. 

11. Then the officer-of-the-day, who appears at guard- 
mounting with his sword and sash, and comes afterwards 
to the Coloners tent for orders, would come and speak to 
Baby on his way, and receive her orders first. 

12. When the time came for drill, she was usually 
present to watch the troops ; and when the drum beat for 
dinner, she liked to see the long row of men in each 
company march up to the cook-house, in single file, each 
with tin cup and plate. 

13. During the day, in pleasant weather she might be 
seen in her nurse's arms, about the company streets, the 
centre of an admiring circle, her scarlet costume looking 
very pretty amidst the shining black cheeks and neat blue 
uniforms of the soldiers. At " dress-parade," just before 
sunset, she was always an attendant. 

14. As I stood before the regiment, I could see out of 
the corner of my eye the little spot of red at one end of the 
long line of men ; and I looked with so much interest for 
her small person, that, instead of saying at the proper 
time, "Attention, Battalion! Shoulder arms!" it is a 
wonder that I did not say, " Shoulder babies ! " 

15. Our little lady was very impartial, and distributed 
her kind looks to everybody. She had not the slightest 
prejudice against color, and did not care in the least 
whether her particular friends were black or white. 

16. Her especial favorites, I think, were the little 
drummer-boys, who were not my favorites by any means ; 
for they were a set of roguish little scamps, and gave 
more trouble than all the grown men in the regiment. 
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17. I think Annie liked them because they were small, 
and made a noise, and had red caps like her hood, and red 
lacings on their jackets, and also because they occasionally 
stood on their heads for her amusement 

18. After dress-parade the whole drum-corps would 
march to the great flag-staff and wait till just sunset-time 
when they would beat on their drums what is called " the 
retreat," and then the flag would be hauled down, — a 
great festival for Annie. 

19. Sometimes the Serjeant-major would wrap her in 
the great folds of the flag, after it was taken down, and 
she would peep out very prettily from amidst the stars 
and stripes, like a little new-born Goddess of Liberty. 

20. Baby had evidently a natural turn for war, further 
cultivated by an intimate knowledge of drills and parades. 
Peaceful as her own little ways might be, the nearer she 
came to actual conflict the better she seemed to like it 
On such occasions Baby was in all her glory. 

21. She shouted with delight at being suddenly un- 
cribbed and thrust into her little scarlet cloak, and brought 
down stairs, at an unusual and improper hour, to a piazza 
with lights and people and horses and general excitement 

22. She crowed and gurgled and made gestures with 
her little fists, and screamed out what seemed to be her 
advice on the military situation, as freely as if she had 
been a newspaper editor. 

23. However, at last the danger, such as it was, would 
be all over, and the ladies would be induced to go peace- 
fully to bed again ; and Annie would retreat with them 
to her ignoble cradle, very much disappointed, and look- 
ing vainly back at the more martial scene below. 

24. The next morning she would seem to have forgotten 
all about it, and would spill her bread-and-milk by the 
fire as if nothing had happened. 
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25. I suppose we hardly knew, at the time, how large 
a part of the sunshine of our daily lives was contrib- 
uted by dear little Annie. Yet, when I now look backog 
that pleasant Southern home, she seems as essential a part 
of it as the mocking-birds or the magnolias, and I cannot 
convince myself that in returning to it I should not find 
her there. 

26. But Annie went back, with the spring, to her 
Northern birthplace, and then passed away from this 
earth before her little feet had fairly learned to tread its 
paths ; and when I meet her next, it must be in some 
world where there is triumph without armies, and where 
innocence is trained in scenes of peace. 

27. I know, however, that her little life, short as it 
seemed, was a blessing to us all, giving a perpetual image 
of serenity and sweetness, recalling the lovely atmosphere 
of far-off homes, and holding us by unsuspected ties to 
whatsoever things were pure. 



Quar'ter-mas'ter. An officer whose 
business it is to look after the quar- 
ters of the soldiers, and to attend 
to their clothing, food, ammunition, 
etc. 

In-Bpeot'ed. Examined; looked into; 
surveyed. 



Im-par'tial. Unprejudiced ; just ; 
fair. 

Mar'tial. Suited to war or battle. 

Es-sen'tial. Very important; neces- 
sary. 

Se-ren'i-ty. Peace ; quietness. 



LX. — THE COMING OF WINTER 



robbed 
shiver 



ren'dered 
health'y 



glad's9me 



1. 



o 1 



\LD Winter came forth in his robe of white, 
He sent the sweet flowers far out of sight, 
He robbed the trees of their green leaves quite, 
And froze the pond and the river ; 
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He spoiled the butterfly's gauzy vest, 
He ordered the birds not to build their nest, 
He banished the frog to his four months' rest, 
And he made all the children shiver. 

2. Yet he did some good with his icy tread, 

For he kept the grain-seeds warm in their bed ; 
He dried up the damp which the rain had spread, 

And rendered the air more healthy ; 
He taught the boys to slide, and he flung 
Eich Christmas gifts o'er the old and the young, 
And when cries for food from the poor were wrung, 

He opened the purse of the wealthy. 

3. We like the Spring, with its fine, fresh air ; 
We like the Summer, with flowers so fair ; 
We like the fruits we in Autumn share ; 

And we like, too, old Winter's greeting : 
His touch is cold, but his heart is warm ; 
So, though he may bring to us wind and storm, 
We look with a smile on his well-known form, 

And ours is a gladsome meeting. 



Gauz'y. Thin; transparent; resem- 
bling ganze. 
Banished. Drove away. 



Ben'dered. Made. 
Glad'some. Gay; delighted 



LXI. — EMPLOYMENT. 

spaYrow mar'i-gold neighbor (naa>vr) 

buzz C9m-pan'ion lofter 

WHO 'LL come here and play with me under the 
tree? 
My sisters have left me alone : 
Ah ! sweet little sparrow, come hither to me, 
And play with me while they are gone." 
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2. " O no, little lady, I can't come, indeed, 

I 've no time to idle away, 
I 've got all my dear little children to feed, 
They 've not had a morsel to-day." 

3. " Pretty bee, do not buzz in that marigold flower, 

But come here and play with me, do ; 
The sparrow won't come and stay with me an hour, 
But say, pretty bee, will not you ] " 

4. " O no, little lady, for do not you see 

Those must work who would prosper and thrive ? 
If I play, they will call me a sad, idle bee, 
And perhaps turn me out of the hive." 

5. " Stop, stop, little ant, do not run off so fast, 

Wait with me a little and play ; 
I hope I shall find a companion at last, 
You are not so busy as they." 

6. " no, little lady, I can't stay with you, 

We are not made to play, but to labor ; 
I always have something or other to do, 
If not for myself, for a neighbor." 

7. " How is this ? they all have employment but me, 

Whilst I loiter here like a dunce : 
then, like the sparrow, the ant, and the bee, 
I '11 go to my lesson at once." 



Mor'sel. Mouthful; piece. 
Bui'y. Occupied in business ; em- 
ployed with diligence. 
Loi'ter. Linger; idle. 



La'bor. To work hard ; to toil. 
Em-ploy'ment. Business; occupa- 
tion; work. 
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LXIL — LITTLE CHEKRY'S MISSION. 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



homeless 


sorry 


restaurant (rss'te-rang') 


De-cem'ber 


course 


trouble 


ciirl'y 


pillow 


mls'sion 



HOMELESS and forlorn, little Cherry was wandering 
about the streets of New York on a cold December 
day. She had begged a few pennies, and with them had 
bought some cake at a corner stall. She had occasionally 
warmed her chilled limbs over the grating in restaurants, • 
enjoying the savory steam arising from the room below. 

2. And now night had come. Ihe shop windows 
sparkled with lights ; the rows of street lamps twinkled 
like stars. All were hurrying to pleasant homes and 
warm suppers. Cherry alone stood and shivered, as she 
paused in front of a brilliant show window. 

3. She remembered how happy she had been in her 
mother's timfc. She thought of the warm affection she 
had borne towards old Granny as she called her, and 
how kind she had been to her dear mother in her last 
illness. 

4. Her eyes filled with tears as she remembered these 
things, and how she had afterwards lived with old 
" Gran," who went about the streets with a hand-organ, 
while Cherry sang. But now Gran was dead, and on 
Saturday somebody was coming «to take her to Ward's 
Island, where homeless children were cared for. 

5. Cherry did not wish to go there, and had run away 
that morning, and was now a wanderer. As she was 
thinking it all over, there came to her, in a vague, childish 
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way, a pleasant talk she had heard at Sunday School, — 
how God cared for every little child, and helped each one 
to be good, and how each one in turn had some mission 
to perform. Could it be true ? There did not seem any- 
thing for her but to starve, or perish with the cold, or — 
to go to Ward's Island. She shivered, and drew her thin 
shawl closer around her shoulders. 

6. Just then Julian Evans, walking briskly along, gave 
her a passing glance. His eyes were bright and his 
cheeks rosy, his warm coat was buttoned up to a round 
and dimpled chin, and his curly chestnut hair fell over 
his ears. 

7. He was a brisk, healthy, and spirited fellow. He en- 
tered the store, and Cherry saw him talking earnestly with 
the storekeeper. The light in his eyes went down sud- 
denly, and the corners of his mouth lost their smile. 
Cherry felt so sorry for him. 

8. "The lowest is twelve dollars," said the man, 
placing some curious boxes on the counter. "This is 
a very good article. Let me wind it up." 

9. Such music as it made! Julian listened with a 
throbbing heart. He wanted it for little pale Alice at 
home, who loved music so dearly ! If he could only do 
something to make his sister happier the little while she 
was to be with him ! This was her birthday. 

10. He had been doing a little extra work, and had 
been saving up all his money to buy a music-box for his 
sick sister. He had only eight dollars, and it would take 
so long to earn the resfc 0, if he were only a man ! He 
brushed away a tear. 

11. " I will put it at eleven," said the man. Julian's 
heart swelled. If the man would only trust him for the 
rest! but he, a stranger, — that was a foolish thought 
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The little music-box rang out its tunes all this while. 
Presently it came to "Home, Sweet Home." 

12. Cherry, standing at the window, hungry and home- 
less, joined with her voice. Why, she could not tell, for 
she was almost crying. The passers-by stopped to listen. 
Julian walked out to the door. What a voice the child 
had ! — so like that of a bird. 

1 3. As the last note died away, he went up to her. 
" Who taught you to sing ? " he asked. 

14 " No one." 

15. " Where do you live ? " 

16. "I have no home. I did live with Granny, but she 
is dead. She went round with an organ." 

17. " Where are you going to-night ? " 

18. " I do not know." She glanced furtively down the 
street. 

19. Julian looked in the window again, — not at 
music-boxes this time, for he was thinking of this poor 
child, and the other little one at home. What if he 
were to take this child home with him? She could sing 
to Alice, and could save his mother many steps. It would 
cost something to take care of her, and they were poor; 
T)ut then his eight dollars would last awhile. 

20. " Do you know any other songs ? " he asked. 

21. " yes, ever so many. I would gladly sing them 
for you, you seem so kind." 

22. " I have a little sick sister at home, who is very 
fond of music ; would you like to go and sing to her ? " 

23. "0 yes, very much!" 

24 As they turned into a lonely by-street, Julian 
wanted to put his arm around her, to help keep her 
warm ; but he did not have the courage. How the frosty 
air must blow through her thin clothing! One more 
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comer and they were there. The light from the open 
door almost blinded Cherry, and the warmth of the room 
was very comforting ! 

25. " Mother, I have brought home a poor little girl, 
who has no friends, and I want Alice to hear her sing." 

26. Alice raised from the pillow her head, fair and 
golden ; and Cherry's was also fair and golden when she 
pulled off the old hood. You might almost fancy they 
looked alike, save that Alice's cheek was bright red, while 
Cherry's was blue with the cold. 

27. Cherry, when warmed and fed, soon thawed into a 
charming sunniness. She sang many wonderful ballads, 
and made the room ring with the music of her voice, to 
the great enjoyment of Alice. She told them her story, 
and that of her own dear mother, who had first called her 
Cherry, while Mrs. Evans's tears fell silently on her work. 

28. When both girls had been dismissed to bed, Julian 
told how he had been saving his money for the music- 
box ; " and now " said he, " I will give it all to you, to 
help take care of Cherry." 

29. They kept little Cherry, who soon grew round and 
rosy, and seemed to deserve her name. She soon became 
so useful that they wondered how they had ever managed 
without her. She was always bright, ever singing like a 
bird, and full of tender love for Alice. 

30. The sick child seemed so happy that they hardly 
realized that she was growing weaker and weaker day by 
day, until at last she lay in her mother's arms, waiting 
peacefully until the angel of Death came and took her to 
heaven. 

31. This seemed harder to poor little Cherry than even 
her mother's death ; and now that Alice was gone where 
other voices would sing to her day and night, no one 
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needed her. 0, if the world were not quite so wide and 
dreary ! 

32. " Mother," said Julian one night, " have you thought 
about Cherry ? She will not be much trouble to us. 
Let us keep her. I do not feel as if I could ever part 
with her." 

33. "Part with her!" said Mrs. Evans. "I do not 
know how I could have given up my own child, if God 
had not sent Cherry to take her place." 

34. And so little Cherry found her mission. Growing 
up into womanhood, tenderly cared for, she never forgot 
the cold night in the street, when, homeless and friendless, 
she had sung because her heart was strangely moved, and 
she could not help it. The truth she had been taught 
at Sunday School, " God cares for us all," was realized. 



For-lorn'. Destitute ; forsaken ; 

wretched. 
Bes'tau-rant. An eating-house. 
Sa'vo-ry. Pleasing to the smell or 

taste. 



Vague. Uncertain; doubtful. 
Dis-missed'. Sent away. 
Managed Superintended or con- 
ducted affairs. 
Need'ed. Wanted; required. 



LXIIL — THE ANT AND THE CEICKET. 



silly 

crfck'et 

ciipTward (kavburd) 



A FABLE, IN VERSE. 

fam'ine 



drlp'ping 
bor'row 



serVant 

friend 

warrant 



A SILLY young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer 
and spring, 
Began to complain when he found that, at home, 
His cupboard was empty, and winter was come. 
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Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground ; 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree : . 
" Oh ! what will become,* says the cricket, " of me ? " 

2. At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 

All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 

Away he set off to a miserly ant, 

To see if, to keep him alive, he would grant 

Him shelter from rain, 

And a mouthful of grain. 

He wished only to borrow ; 

He *d repay it to-morrow ; 
If not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 

3. Says the ant to the cricket, " I 'm your servant and Mend, 
But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend. 

But tell me, dear cricket, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm?" Quoth the cricket, "Not I! 

My heart was so light 

That I sang day and night, 

For all nature looked gay." 

" You sang, sir, you say ? 
Go, then," says the ant, " and dance winter away." 

4. Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket, 

And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 

Folk call this a fable, I '11 warrant it true : 

Some crickets have/cwr legs, and some have but two. 



Hii'er-ly. Stingy ; mean. 
Re-pay'. Pay back. 
Quoth. Said ; replied. 



Wick'et A small gate. 
Fa'ble. A fictitious story designed to 
enforce some moral precept. 
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LXIV. — THE SQUIEEEL AND THE CHESTNUTS. 

H. S. WASHBURNE. 

1. " T. PEAY you, good sir, do not molest me," 

J- Said a squirrel, from under an old chestnut-tree ; 
" The winter is coming, and I must prepare, 
For food and for shelter when the ground is all bare. 
I have frolicked and played through the long summer's day, 
But now I have something to do besides play : 
So, good sir, if you please, pray do not molest me, 
While I gather the nuts from the old chestnut-tree. 

2. "I have made me a store-house just under the wall, 
My hands they have formed and fashioned it all, 
And when the wind roars, and the loud tempests beat, 
I shall be quite as happy as a king on his seat. 

No want shall I know, for in the snug corner there 
Is just such a nest as I love to prepare ; 
And with food laid in store for full many a day, 
I '11 care not how rudely the winter winds play : 
So, good sir, if you please, pray do not molest me, 
While I gather the nuts from the old chestnut-tree." 

3. And thus spake the squirrel, as quickly he sprung 
From the ground to the tree, and on the branch swung ; 
And my heart it replied, ". I '11 not molest you, 

My dear little fellow, for you Ve something to do : 
But a lesson I '11 learn from thy prudence and care, 
For I for the winter days, too, must prepare." 
So fresh courage he took at these kind words from me, 
And gathered the nuts from the old chestnut-tree. 



Store'-houae. A building in which 
things are stored, or laid up for 
future use. 



Snug. Close ; convenient. 
Pre-parV. Get ready; make all 
things ready. 
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LXV. — SELLING LUCKY. 



middle 


bargain 


office 


plat'form 


piece 


shdul'd§r 


ac-com'pa-nied 


parcel 


coun'ter-felt 


dis-ap-peared' 


dol'lar 


Im-pa'tient 



[Thi9 lesson is from " Selling Lucky," a story by Jacob Abbott, 
forming one of a series of stories of " Rainbow and Lucky." Rainbow 
is a colored youth, very good-natured and intelligent, and a general 
favorite. Lucky is a horse that Rainbow takes care of and is very 
fond of. Rainbow is sent to Boston with Lucky with instructions 
to sell him. On the way he falls in with Truman, a counterfeiter, 
who agrees to buy Lucky, intending to pay for him in bad money. 
He makes an appointment to meet Rainbow at the railway-station. 
Rainbow, who is very shrewd and cautious, asks Mr. Jones, the ticket- 
agent, to count the money and see that it is all right. Mr. Jones lays 
a plan to arrest Truman, which is successful.] 

EAINBOW went back into the gentlemen's waiting- 
rgom, and took his seat on a bench. There was a 
table, with some chairs near it, in the middle of the 
room. In one corner was a small opening which led 
to the ticket-seller's office. By the side of this opening 
a door led into the office. 

2. In a few minutes after Rainbow took his seat he saw 
Mr. Jones coming in. He entered by the door which led 
in from the platform, and was accompanied by another 
man. 

3. Mr. Jones did not appear to take any notice of Rain- 
bow, but went directly to the door leading to his office, 
unlocked and opened it, and went in. The other man 
went in too. 

4 Afterward Rainbow could see Mr. Jones through the 
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opening occupied with his tickets and his money, but the 
man who went in with him disappeared. 

5. It was now one quarter past nine, and Rainbow 
waited about fifteen minutes, and then Mr. Truman came. 

6. " Ah ! " said Mr. Truman, " you are here, punctual as 
usual. We can close the business at once. I saw the 
horse at the post as I came by, and I don't think I like 
the looks of him quite so well as I thought I should, now 
that I see him in the open day. Still, I always stand to 
my bargains, and so I have brought you the money. 

7. " Here is the bill of sale, too, which you are to sign. 
If you will run it over with your eye, I believe you will, 
find it all right." • 

8. As he said this, Mr. Truman took from his pocket- 
book a piece of paper, which he gave to Rainbow. He 
also took out a small pocket inkstand and a pen, and laid 
them both down upon the table. 

9. While doing these things he cast his eye, somewhat 
uneasily, once or twice in the direction of the ticket-office ; 
but, as the ticket-seller seemed to be entirely occupied 
with his own concerns, and to be paying no attention to 
what was going on at the table, he proceeded. 

10. Rainbow read the bill of sale, and said that it was 
all right. Then Mr. Truman took out from his pocket- 
book a parcel of bills, which he laid down upon the table 
before Rainbow, saying, " There ! you will find just the 
figure there, I believe, — one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars." 

11. Rainbow took the money and began to count it. As 
he counted he said, — 

12. " I am not much used to counting money myself, 
and so I have asked Mr. Jones to come and count it over 
for me," 
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13. " Yes," said Mr. Jones, calling out from the ticket- 
office, " I will be out directly." 

14 Mr. Truman seemed struck with consternation at 
this announcement He, however, tried to preserve an air 
of calmness and composure. 

15. "Let me look at that money a moment," said he; 
" I believe there is one ten-dollar-bill too much. I took 
ten dollars for myself out of the bank, which I forgot" 

16. So saying, Mr. Truman took the money again out 
of Kainbow's hands without waiting for Bainbow to give 
it to him, and in an agitated and hurried manner began 
to count it 

17. Then, in a moment, and before he had counted over 
half of the parcel, he suddenly rose from his seat and said, 
" Excuse me one moment. I just saw a gentleman on the 
platform that I want to speak with. Wait for me here. 
I '11 be back in five minutes." 

18. Mr. Truman went at once to the door leading to the 
platform, with the bills in his hand. 

19. He was met there by two porters belonging to the 
station, who stopped at the door. 

20. " Wait a minute, sir," said one of them. 

21. Just at that instant Mr. Jones, accompanied by the 
man whom he had taken with him to the office, came up 
behind. 

22. The man put his hand upon Mr. Truman's shoulder 
and said, "Mr. Truman, I am an officer. You are my 
prisoner." 

23. Mr. Truman appeared frightened and bewildered. 
For an instant he seemed disposed to make a desperate 
attempt to get away. But the men all gathered around 
him, and evinced so resolute a bearing that he saw at once 
that all resistance would be useless. 
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24 " You see we are pretty strong-handed, Mr. Truman," 
said the officer, " so that there would be no use in your 
attempting to resist us. It would only make a disturb- 
ance, which would be equally unpleasant to you and to 
me ; so you may as well go with me quietly. We have 
had our eyes upon you for some time." 

25. The criminal muttered something to himself, as the 
officer and another man took hold of his arms, and con- 
tinued talking incoherently as his conductors led him 
away. His countenance was pale, and wore an expression 
of bewildered and stupid despair. 

26. Eainbow stood by while this scene was enacting, 
almost as astonished and bewildered as Mr. Truman. As 
soon as he came to himself a little, and reflected on the 
narrow escape he had made, he exclaimed in a low but 
exceedingly emphatic tone of voice, — 

27. " Lucky, what a dreadful scrape you came nigh get- 
ting me into ! 

28. " But stop ; I must go and see if Lucky is safe." 
And so saying, he hurried into the yard where he had 
left Lucky fastened to the post. 

29. He found him still standing there, safe, though a 
little impatient. Eainbow went up to him and put his 
arms around his neck in a very affectionate manner. 

30. " Lucky," said he, " you came pretty near being 
sold. But you have had an escape that would frighten 
you if you could only know about it. Poor Lucky ! " 



Fnnc'tuaL Observing or done at the 

precise time ; prompt. 
Par'oel. A small bundle or quantity. 
Con-ater-na'tion. Excessive alarm; 

terror; fright. 
An nounoe'ment. Declaration. 
Ag'1-tat-ed. Disturbed ; excited. 



Dis-poaed'. Arranged ; inclined. 
At- tempt'. An effort to gain a point; 

endeavor. 
E-vinced'. Showed clearly ; made 

evident. 
Coun'ter-feit. Forged ; not genuine. 
Em-phat'io. Forcible; strong. 
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LXVL — THE ENGINEER 

Sn-§in-eei / be-grimed village 

ca-rcer' cannon cross'ing 

1. AH! who ever thinks of the bold engineer, 
-£^- As he stands by his weapon of steel, 
And spurs on a steed to its maddened career, 

In a thundering and ponderous reel 1 
Like a soldier begrimed in battle's dark strife, 

And brave to the cannon's hot breath, 
He, too, plunges on with his long train of life, 
Unmindful of danger or death ! 
Through the daylight, 
Into the night, 
Dark, dark, 
He knows no affright, 
O'er ridges 
And bridges, 
Decayed or strong, 
How god-like he stands as he rushes along ! 
Who thinks of the bold engineer 1 

2. So true to his post, like a statue he stands, 
With his eyes fixed fast on afar ; 
Our own precious lives he holds in his hands, 

Our wealth we trust to his care. % 
For good must he be, the bold engineer, 

As he dashes from village to town, 
And brings us all safe, 'midst a smile or a tear, 
To the forms so dearly our own ! 
Onward he goes, 
His whistle he blows, — 

Deep, deep, 
Through high-drifted snows ; 
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With crossings 
And tossings, 
In heat and in rain, 
O'er the glittering track he pulls the long train ! 
All hail to the bold engineer ! 

Career'. Race; course of action. I Af-fright'. Terror; fear; fright. 
Be-grimed'. Soiled with soot or dirt. | 



LXVIL 


— KEW-YEAK'S EVE. 




PART I. 


struggling 
railing 


scat'ter desolate 
&u'tumn soremn 



LITTLE Gretchen, little Gretchen, 
Wanders up and down the street ; 
The snow is on her yellow hair, 

The frost is at her feet. 
The rows of long, dark houses 

Without look cold and damp, 
By the struggling of the moonbeam, 
By the flicker of the lamp. 

The clouds ride fast as horses, 

The wind is from the north, 
But no one cares for Gretchen, 

And no one looketh forth. 
Within those dark, damp houses 

Are merry faces bright, 
And happy hearts are watching out 

The old year's latest night. 
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3. With the little box of matches 

She could not sell all day, 
And the thin, thin, tattered mantl* 

The wind blows every way, 
She clingeth to the railing, 

She shivers in the gloom. 
There are parents sitting snugly 

By firelight in the room ; 

4. And children with grave faces 

Are whispering one another 
Of presents for the New Year, 

For father or for mother. 
But no one talks to Gretchen, 

And no one hears her speak, 
No breath of little whisperers 

Comes warmly to her cheek. 

5. No little arms are round her ; 

Ah me ! that there should be, 
With so much happiness on earth, 

So much of misery ! 
Sure, they of many blessings 

Should scatter blessings round, 
As laden boughs in autumn 

Fling their ripe fruits to the ground. 

6. And the best love man can offer 

To the God of love, be sure, 
Is kindness to his little ones, 

And bounty to his poor. 
Little Gretchen, little Gretchen, 

Goes coldly on her way ; 
There 's no one looketh out at her, 

There 's no one bids her stay. 
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Her home is cold and desolate ; 

No smile, no food, no fire, 
But children clamorous for bread, 

And an impatient sire. 
So she sits down in an angle 

Where two great houses meet, 
And she curleth up beneath her, 

For warmth, her little feet ; 



8. And she looketh on the cold wall, 
And on the colder sky, 
And wonders if the little stars 
Are bright fires up on high. 
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She hears a clock strike slowly, 
'Up in a far church tower, 

With such a sad and solemn tone. 
Telling the midnight hour. 

9. And she remembers her of tales 

Her mother used to tell, 
And of the cradle-songs she sang, 

When summer twilights fell ; 
Of good men and of angels, 

And 0/ the Holy Child, 
Who was cradled in a manger, 

When winter was most wild ; 

10. Who was poor, and cold, and hungry, 

And desolate and lone ; 
And she thought the song had told 

He was ever with his own ; 
And all the poor and hungry 

And forsaken ones are His,— 
" How good of Him to look on me 

In such a place as this ! " 



Boun'ty. Goodness; generosity; 

presents or gifts. 
Pes'o-late. Lonely; comfortless. 



Clam'or-oug. Noisy; boisterous. 

Sire. Father. 

For-aak'en. Deserted; abandoned. 
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LXVIIL — NEW-YEAR'S EVE 

PART H. 

pressure Chrlst'mas (bis-) foreTiead(ftH9d«fftrai^ 

fra'grant ml^er-a-ble blt'ter 

1. /BOLDER it grows and colder, 
Vy But she does not feel it now, 
For the pressure at her heart, 

And the weight upon her brow ; 
But she struck one little match 

On the wall so cold and bare, 
That she might look around her, 

And see if He were there. 

2. The single match has kindled, 

And by the light it threw 
It seemed to little Gretchen 

The wall was rent in two ; 
And she could see folks seated 

At a table richly spread, 
With heaps of goodly viands, 

Bed wine and pleasant bread. 

3. She could smell the flagrant savor, 

She could hear what they did say ; 
Then all was darkness once again, 

The match had burned away. 
She struck another hastily ; 

And now she seemed to see 
Within the same warm chamber 

A glorious Christmas tree. 
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4. The branches were all laden 

With things that children prize, 
Bright gifts for boy and maiden, — 

She saw them with her eyes, 
And she almost seemed to touch them, 

And to join the welcome shout, 
When darkness fell around her, 

For the little match was out. 

5. Another, yet another, 

She has tried : they will not light ; 
Till all her little store she took 

And struck with all her might ; 
And the whole miserable place 

Was lighted with the glare, 
And she dreamed there stood a little child 

Before her in the air. 

6. There were blood-drops on his forehead, 

A spear-wound in his side, 
And cruel nail-prints in his feet, 

And in his hands spread wide. 
And he looked upon her gently, 

And she felt that he had known 
Pain, hunger, cold, and sorrow, — 

Ay, equal to her own. 

7. And he pointed to the laden board 

And to the Christmas tree, 
Then up to the cold sky, and said, 

" Will Gretchen come with me ? " 
The poor child felt her pulses fail, 

She felt her eyeballs swim, 
And a ringing sound was in her ears, 

Like her dead mother's hymn. 
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8. And she folded both her thin white hands, 

And turned from that bright board, 
And from the golden gifts, and said, 

" With thee, with thee, Lord ! " 
The chilly winter morning 

Breaks up in the dull skies 
On the city wrapt in vapor, 

On the spot where Gretchen lies. 

9. In her scant and tattered garment, 

With her back against the wall, 
She sitteth cold and rigid, 

She answers to no calL 
They have lifted her up fearfully ; 

They shuddered as they said, 
" It was a bitter, bitter night ! 

The child is frozen dead." 

10. The angels sang their greeting 

For one more redeemed from sin. 
Men said, " It was a bitter night ; 

Would no one let her in ? " 
And they shivered as they spoke of her, 

And sighed. They could not see 
How much of happiness there was 

After that misery. 



Bent. Broken; split; torn. 
Vi'anda. Food; victuals. 
Big'id. Stiff; not to be bent. 



Oreet'ing. A friendly salutation at 

meeting. 
Be-deemed'. Rescued; delivered. 
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LXIX. — MAIIBRAN AND THE YOUNG MUSI- 
CIAN. 



grate'fto 


med'i-clne 


mel'o-dy 


an-noftnc'ing 


ad-mXt/ted 


dimmed 


ea'ger 


rus'tling 


el'9-quent 



IN a humble room in one of the poorer streets of Lon- 
don, little Pierre, a fatherless French boy, sat humming 
by the bedside of his sick mother. There was no bread in 
the closet, and for the whole day he had not tasted food. 
Yet he sat humming, to keep up his spirits. 

2. Still, at times he thought of his loneliness and hun- 
ger, and he could scarcely keep the tears from his eyes ; 
for he knew nothing would be so grateful to his poor in- 
valid mother as a good sweet orange, and yet he had not 
a penny in the world 

3. The little song he was singing was his own, — one 
he had composed with air and words ; for the child was a 
genius. 

4 He went to the window, and, looking out, saw a man 
putting up a great bill with yellow letters, announcing that 
Madame Malibran would sing that night in public. 

5. " Oh, if I could only go ! " thought little Pierre ; and 
then, pausing a moment, he clasped his hands, his eyes 
lighted with a new hope. Eunning to the little stand, he 
smoothed down his yellow curls, and, taking from a little 
box some old, stained paper, gave one eager glance at his 
mother, who slept, and ran speedily from the house. 

***** 

6. " Who did you say is waiting for me ? " said the lady 
to her servant " I am already worn out with company." 

7. " It is only a very pretty little boy, with yellow curls, 
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who says if he can just see you, he is sure you will not 
be sorry, and he will not keep you a moment." 

8. " Oh ! well, let him come," said the beautiful singer, 
with a smile ; " I can never refuse children." 

9. Little Pierre came in, his hat under his arm, and in 
his hand a little roll of paper. With manliness unusual 
in a child, he walked straight to the lady, and, bowing, 
said, " I came to see you, because my mother is very sick, 
and we* are too poor to buy food and medicine. I thought 
that perhaps, if you would only sing my little song at some 
of your grand concerts, maybe some publisher would buy 
it for a small sum ; and so I could buy food and medicine 
for my mother." 

10. The beautiful woman rose from her seat ; very tall 
and stately she was ; she took the little roll from his hand, 
and lightly hummed the air. 

11. " Did you compose it ? " she asked, — " you, a child ! 
And the words ? Would you like to come to my con- 
cert ? " she asked, after a few moments of thought. 

12. " Oh yes ! " and the boy's eyes grew bright with hap- 
piness, " but I could n't leave my mother." 

13. "I will send somebody to take care of your mother 
for the evening ; and here is a crown, with which you may 
go and purchase food and medicine. Here is also one of 
my tickets. Come to-night ; that will admit you to a seat 
near me." 

14. Almost beside himself with joy, Pierre bought some 
oranges and many a little luxury besides, and carried them 
home to the poor invalid, telling her, not without tears, of 
his good fortune. 

* * * * * 

15. When evening came, and Pierre was admitted to 
the concert-ball, he felt that never in his life had he been 
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in so grand a place. The music, the myriad lights, the 
beauty, the flashing of diamonds and the rustling of silks, 
bewildered his eyes and his brain. 

16. At last she came; and the child sat with his 
glance riveted upon her glorious face. Could he believe 
that the grand lady, all blazing with jewels, and whom 
everybody seemed to worship, would really sing his little 
song? 

17. Breathless he waited : the band, the whole' band, 
struck up a little, plaintive melody; he knew it, and clapped 
his hands for joy. And Oh, how she sung it ! It was so 
simple, so mournful, so soul-subduing. Many a bright eye 
dimmed with tears ; and naught could be heard but the 
touching words of that little song, — Oh, so touching ! 

18. Pierre went home as if he were walking on the 
air. What cared he for money now ? The greatest singer 
in all Europe had sung his little song, and thousands had 
wept at his grief. 

19. The next day he was surprised by a visit from 
Madame Malibran. She laid her hand on his yellow 
curls, and, turning to the sick woman, said, " Your little 
boy, madam, has brought you a fortune. I was offered, 
this morning, by the best publisher in London, three hun- 
dred pounds for his little song ; and after he has realized 
a certain amount from the sale, little Pierre, here, is to 
share the profits. Madam, thank God that your son has 
a gift from heaven." 

20. The noble-hearted singer and the poor woman wept 
together. As for Pierre, always mindful of Him who 
watches over the tried and the tempted, he knelt down by 

( his mother's bedside, and uttered a simple but eloquent 
prayer, asking God's blessing on the kind lady who had 
deigned to notice their affliction. 
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21. The memory of that prayer made the singer even 
more tender-hearted ; and she who was the idol of Eng- 
land's nobility went about doing good. And in her early, 
happy death, he who stood by her bed, and smoothed her 
pillow, and lightened her last moments by his undying 
affection, was the little Pierre of former days, — now rich, 
accomplished, and the most talented composer of the day. 

22. All honor to those great hearts who, from their high 
stations, send down bounty to the widow, and to the fa- 
therless child ! 



Corn-posed'. Invented; written. 
State'ly. Grand; majestic ; dignified. 
Be-wil'dered. Perplexed ; confound- 
ed. 



Biv'et-ed. Fastened firmly ; fixed. 
Plain' tive. Mournful; sad. 
Mind'ful Bearing in mind; heedful. 
Deigned. Thought fit; condescended. 



In what city did Pierre live ? Where is it ? Who composed the song he 
was singing ? What attracted his attention as he looked out of the win- 
dow ? What did Pierre do ? Describe the boy's visit to the great singer. 
What part of the concert was of the greatest interest to Pierre ? What 
were his feelings as he walked home ? What good fortune did the song 
bring to Pierre ? How did he show his appreciation of it ? 



LXX. — THE THREE RULES. 



read 

prc>-ceed'ed 

difTi-cul-ty 



ob-jec'tipnj 

wlll'ing 

fTnal-ly 



de-cf§ic>n 

ccmi-mend' 

ex-actfly 



[This lesson is from " Ellen Linn," one of the Franconia stories, 
by Jacob Abbott. Ellen and Annie are sisters. Ellen, who is a good 
deal older than Annie, has been living with her Aunt Randon, and 
has now come home to live with her mother, after her father's death. 
Annie, though naturally a good child, is disobedient to her mother, 
and careless and negligent in her duties. Ellen wishes to correct her 
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bad habits, and shows her a picture, at the bottom of which the Three 
Rules were written, and then the story goes on.] 

When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 
Commend often : never scold. 

ANNIE began to read these rules, and though she pro- 
ceeded slowly and with difficulty, she at length came 
to the end. 

2. "What does it all mean ?" said she. 

3. " They are Aunt Kandon's rules," said Ellen. « They 
show what I must do to take care of you, if you are go- 
ing to be my girL" 

4. " How ? " said Annie ; and so she began to read the 
rules over again, one by one, for Ellen to explain them. 

5. " When you consent, consent cordially* 7 said Annie, 
reading. 

6. " That means," said Ellen, " that when you come to 
ask me to let you go anywhere, or do anything, I must not 
answer hastily, but consider the objections first myself; and 
if I think on the whole that I will let you go, I must say 
'Yes ' willingly, without troubling you about the objections. 
For instance, if you ask me to let you go out and play 
some day when you are not very well, and I consider on 
the whole I should be willing to let you go, I must not 
say, c Why, Annie, I would not go if I were you. You are 
not well, and perhaps you might take cold ; and, besides, 
it is not very pleasant. But still you may go, if you wish 
to go very much." 

7. " What must you say, then ? " said Annie. 

8. " I must say, ' Yes, I think it will be safe ; and you 
will have a good time, I have no doubt. You must 
be dressed wamily, and then I think there will be no 
danger/ " 
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9. " Yes," said Annie, " I would a great deal rather that 
you would say that." 

10. " That is what my Aunt Eandon used to say." 

11. " And now the next rule," said Annie. So Annie 
went on to read the next rule, as follows, " Wlien you re- 
fuse, refuse finally" 

12. " And what does that mean ? " said Annie. 

13. " It means," replied Ellen, " that if, after thinking 
of the subject, I conclude that it is not best for you to go, 
and once say so, that must end the matter. You must 
not ask me any more to let you go. I must not alter 
my decision." 

14. Annie was silent. She hardly knew what to think 
of such a rule as this. 

15. « How do you like that rule ? " said Ellen. 

16. " Pretty well," said Annie, " but not so well as the 
other." 

17. Annie then proceeded to read the third rule. " Com- 
mend often ; never scold." 

18. " That 's a good rule," said Annie. " I don't like to 
be scolded. But what does commend mean ? " 

19. " It means prais^y — not exactly praise either. It 
means that if you try to be a good girl, I must be pleased 
with you, and let you see that I am pleased." 

20. " Yes," said Annie, " I think that is a good rule. 
They are all good rules." 



Pro-oeed'ed. Went on; advanced. 
Con-sent'. Assent ; yield ; allow 
Cord'ial-ly. Sincerely ; heartily. 
In'stance. Example. 



Fi'nal-ly. Decisively ; in conclusion. 
Al'ter. Change; make different. 
Ex-act'ly. Precisely ; correctly. 



Repeat each of the three rules. What does the first rule mean ? Why 
do you suppose Annie did not like the second rule so well as the first ? 
What does commend mean ? 
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LXXL — FEANKLIN IN PHILADELPHIA. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

joiii'ney cop'per ri-dic'u-loiis 

Phll-a-del'phi-a bls'cuit (M.'kit, dkught 

figure ftwk'ward re-freshed' 

I HAVE been the more particular in this description 
of my journey to Philadelphia, and shall be so of my 
first entry into that city, that you may in your mind com- 
pare such unlikely beginnings with the figures I have 
since made there. 

2. I was in my working dress, my best clothes being 
to come round by sea. I was dirty from my journey ; my 
pockets were stuffed out with shirts and stockings, and I 
knew no soul, or where to look for lodging. 

3. I was fatigued with travelling, roving, and want of 
rest ; I was very hungry ; and my whole stock of cash 
consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling in 
copper. 

4. The latter I gave the people of the boat for my pas- 
sage, who at first refused it on account of my rowing ; but 
I insisted on their taking it. A man is sometimes more 
generous when he has but a little money than when he 
has plenty, perhaps through fear of being thought to have 
but little. Then I walked up a street, gazing about, till, 
near the market-house, I met a boy with bread. 

5. I had made many a meal on bread, and, inquiring 
where he had bought it, I went immediately to the baker's 
he directed me to, in Second Street, and asked for biscuit, 
intending such as we had in Boston ; but they, it seems, 
were not made in Philadelphia. 

6. Then I asked for a threepenny loaf, and was told 
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they had none such. So, not considering or knowing the 
difference of money, or the greater cheapness or the 
names of his bread, I bade him give me threepenny-worth 
of any sort. 

7. He gave me, accordingly, three great, puffy rolls. I 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and, having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each 
arm, and eating the other. 

8. Thus I went up Market Street as far as Fourth 
Street, passing by the door of Mr. Eeed, my future wife's 
father; when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward 
and ridiculous appearance. 

9. I then turned and went down Chestnut Street, 
and part of Walnut Street, eating my roll all the way. 
Coming round, I found myself again at Market Street 
Wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I went for a 
draught of the river water ; and being filled with one of 
my rolls, I gave the other two to a woman and her child 
who came down the river in the boat with us, and were 
waiting to go farther. 

10. Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which 
by this time had many clean-dressed people in it who 
were all walking the same way. T joined them, and 
thereby was led into a great meeting-house of the Quak- 
ers, near the market. 

11. I sat down among them, and, after looking round 
awhile and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy 
through labor and want of rest the preceding night, I 
fell fast asleep, and continued so till the meeting broke 
up, when one was kind enough to rouse me. This was,, 
therefore, the first house I was in, or slept in, in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Where was Benjamin Franklin born ? "What events of his public life 
can you remember ? What discovery did he make about lightning ? 
Describe his appearance on his first entrance into Philadelphia. Tell the 
story of the threepenny-worth of bread. What house did he enter first ? 
Why does he describe so particularly his first entrance into Philadelphia ? 



En'try. Act of entering ; entrance. 
Un-like'ly. Improbable ; unpromis- 
ing. 



Bi-dic'u-lous. Worthy of being 

laughed at ; absurd. 
Bouse. Wake from sleep or rest. 



LXXIL — ALL HAIL THE LAND. 



stand'ard 
rain'bow 



ERNEST CLARE. 

add'ed 
shrine 



empire 
ral-l/ing 



L A 



1st Voice. 
LL hail the land of liberty. 
We '11 shout our nation's glory, 
And when we see her standard free 
Sing of her noble story. 
Over our heads her stars shall wave ; 
Her eagle guard us to the grave ; 
Her stripes — the rainbow in our sky — 
Shall float above us when we die. 

All 
One land is ours, — its flag shall be 
The stars, the stripes, — the eagle free. 

2d Voice. 

glorious land ! we love thy name ; 
Thy heroes, too, we cherish ; 
No worthier name can dwell in fame, 
With time it shall not perish. 
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Whether our home be Southern shore, 
Or where Niagara's waters roar, 
One land is- ours, — its flag shall be 
The stars, the stripes, — the eagle free. 

All. 
One land is ours, — its flag shall be 
The stars, the stripes, — the eagle free. . 

3d Voice. 

3. Home of the brave \ while Time shall stand, 
Thy heart no hand shall sever ; 

From Erie's strand there 's but one land 
To Georgia's rolling river. 
Ever the same her stars shall shine 
And added glory deck her shrine, 
While still Columbia's name shall be 
" The mighty empire of the free." 

' • All. 

One land is ours, — its flag shall be 
The stars, the stripes, — the eagle free. 

4th Voice. 

4. Then hail the land of liberty ! 
We '11 shout our nation's glory, 

And, rallying round our standard free, 

Fight for her noble story. 

Over our heads her stars shall wave, 

Her eagle guard us to our grave : 

Her stripes — the rainbow in our sky — 

Shall gleam above us when we die. 

AIL 
One land is ours, — its flag shall be 
The stars, the stripes, — the eagle free. 

St&nd'ard. An ensign or flag in war ; I Rally-ing. Coming together or in- 
a banner. I to order. 
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LXX1IL — HAVE COURAGE TO SAY NO ! 

start'ing ex-dte'ment safe'ty 

temp-ta'ticm couYa^e rlVu-let 

1st Voice. 

1. X/ OU are starting to-day on life's journey, 
JL Alone on the highway of life ; 

You will meet with a thousand temptations, 

Each city with evil is rife, 

This world is a stage of excitement, 

There is danger wherever you go ; 

And when you are tempted to weakness, 

Have courage, dear child, to say no ! 

' All. 
No ! no ! no ! 
To the tempter, we '11 ever say no ! 

2d Voice. 

2. In courage alone lies your safety, 
When you the long journey begin, 
And trust in a Heavenly Father, 
To keep you unspotted from sin. 
Temptations will go on increasing, 
As streams from a rivulet flow, 
But ever be true to your manhood ; 
Have courage, dear child, to say no ! 

AU. 

No ! no ! no ! 

To the tempter, we '11 ever say no ! 



Start'ing. Beginning or setting out. 
Safe'ty. Freedom from danger ; se- 
curity. 



Rife. Abounding ; plentiful. 
Riv'u-let. A small stream or brook. 
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LXXIV. — THE GEYSERS OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE. 





JAMES RICHARDSON. 




geyW 


di-mln'u-tlve 


af-ford'ing 


valley 


sym-met'ri-cal 


maYvel-lous 


spec'ta-cle 


ac'cu-rate 


e-ruptic>n 


reg'u-lar 


ap'er-ture 


dif-fused 


slop'ing 


sta'tion-a-ry 


gi-gan'tic 



JUST over the western margin of the Yellowstone 
Basin, yet within the limits of the great National 
Park, is the grand geyser region of Firehole Eiver. Here, 
in a valley a dozen miles long, and two or three wide, is 
an exhibition of boiling and spouting springs on a scale 
quite stupendous. 

2. Firehole Eiver, the main fork of the Madison, has 
its source in Madison Lake, a beautiful sheet of water set 
like a gem among the mountains. Scattered along both 
banks of the river are boiling springs in active eruption. 
The craters of these springs are from three to forty feet 
high. They gradually seal themselves up by depositing 
mineral matter around and over their openings. Num- 
bers of such self-closed craters, now cones of solid rock, 
are scattered along the river-side. 

3. Thinking the wonders of Yellowstone countiy had 
been left behind, and only anxious to reach the settle- 
ments of the Madison Valley, the expedition was startled 
to see at no great distance an immense volume of clear, 
sparkling water projected into the air to the height of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet. " Geysers ! geysers ! " ex- 
claimed one of the company, and, spurring their jaded 
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horses, they were soon gathered around the magnificent 
spectacle. 

4. This geyser stands on a mound thirty feet above the 
level of the surrounding plain, its crater rising five or six 
feet higher. It spouted at regular intervals nine times 
dining their stay. At each discharge, which lasted from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, the columns of boiling water 
were thrown from ninety to one hundred and twenty-five 
feet. 

5. Sloping gently from the rim of the crater in every 
direction, the rocks are filled with cavities, constantly 
overflowing with hot water. These cavities are also 
fringed with coral-like beads of a bright saffron color, 
with meshes as delicate as the finest lace. Diminutive 
yellow columns rise from their depth, capped with small 
tablets of rock, resembling flowers growing in the water. 
The deposits seem as delicate as the down on a butter- 
fly's wing, both in texture and coloring, yet are firm and 
solid. 

6. With little or no warning this geyser sends up a 
column of water about six feet in diameter, and by a 
succession of impulses seems to hold it up steadily for the 
space of fifteen minutes. When the action ceases, the 
water recedes beyond sight, and, until another exhibition 
occurs, nothing is heard but the occasional escape of steam. 

7. Just across the river and close to the margin stood a 
symmetrical cone, three feet in height and five in diameter. 
Not one of the company supposed that it was a geyser ; 
and among so many wonders it had almost escaped notice. 
While we were at breakfast on the morning of our de- 
parture, a column of water entirely filling the crater shot 
from it, which by accurate measurement was found to be 
over two hundred feet in height. 
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8. A hundred yards farther from the river, near the 

centre of a group of spouting 
and boiling geysers, is a 
large oval aperture with 
scalloped edges, The 
sides are covered with a 
grayish- white deposit, 
and are distinctly visi- 
ble at the depth of a 
hundred feet below 
the surface. 

9. No water 
could he discov- 
ered on our first 
: approach to the 
spring, but we 
could distinctly 
- hear it gurgling 
and boiling at a 
great distance be- 
J low. Suddenly 
it began to 
rise, 
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boiling and spluttering, and sending out huge volumes of 
steam. This caused a general flight of our company, and 
drove us some distance from our point of observation. 

10. When within about forty feet of the surface it 
became stationary, and we returned to look down upon 
it. It was foaming and surging at a terrible rate, occa- 
sionally sending up small jets of hot water nearly to the 
mouth of the orifice. 

11. All at once it rose with great rapidity, hardly af- 
fording us time to flee to a safe distance, and burst from 
the orifice with terrible force, rising in a column the full 
size of this immense aperture to the height of sixty feet 
Five or six smaller jets, round columns of water, varying 
in size from six to fifteen inches in diameter, were pro- 
jected to the marvellous height of two hundred and fifty 
feet. 

12. This grand eruption continued for twenty minutes 
and was the most magnificent sight we ever witnessed. 
The rays of the sun filled the sparkling column with 
myriads of rainbows, whose arches were constantly chang- 
ing. The minute globules into which the smaller jets 
were diffused sparkled like a shower of diamonds as they 
fell. All that we had previously witnessed seemed tame 
in comparison with the combined grandeur and beauty of 
this display. 

13. Across the river, and a short distance below this 
group, is the largest formation in the valley, — the crater 
of Castle Geyser, from its resemblance to the ruins of an 
old castle. The entire mound is about forty feet high, 
and the lower portion rises in steps, made by successive 
depositions an inch or two thick. This has undoubtedly 
been one of the most powerful geysers in the basin ; it 
still keeps up a great roaring inside. It occasionally 
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threw out a column of water to the height of ten or fifteen 
feet and once to the height of sixty feet, — the eruption 
being followed by the escape of volumes of steam. 

14. A little below the Castle are some fifty springs 




and geysers, 
the chief of 
which has been called 
the Gmnd Oeyser. 
When an eruption is 
about to occur, the basin gradually fills with boiling wa- 
ter to within a few feet of the surface. Suddenly, with 
heavy concussions, immense clouds of steam rise to the 
height of five hundred feet. The whole great body of 
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water, twenty-five feet in diameter, ascends in a gigan- 
tic column to the height of ninety feet ; while, from the 
apex of this column, five other great jets shoot up to the 
remarkable altitude of two hundred and fifty feet from 
the ground. 

15. The earth seems to tremble under the descending 
deluge. A thousand hissing sounds are heard in the air. 
Ilainbows encircle the summits with a halo of glory. It 
is probably the grandest, the most majestic, and the most 
terrible fountain in the world. 

16. After playing thus for twenty minutes it gradually 
subsides, the water disappears, the steam ceases to escape, 
and all is quiet This geyser played three times in the 
afternoon, and the waving to and fro of the gigantic foun- 
tain in the bright sunlight afforded a spectacle of wonder 
of which no description can give more than a very feeble 
idea. 



Sta-pen'dous. Wonderful; aston- 
ishing. 

Pro-jeet'ed. Thrown or cast for- 
ward. 

Jad'ed. Tired; weary. 

Cra'ter. The month or circular 
cavity at the summit of a volcano. 

In'ter-vals. Spaces of time. 

Ap'er-ture. Opening; hole. 



De-pos'it Solid matter left by flow- 
ing water. 

Sta'tion-a-ry. Fixed ; motionless. 

Or'i-nce. An opening in the form of 
a mouth. 

Diffused'. Spread; scattered. 

Con-cus'sions. Shocking or agita- 
tion; shocks. 

Sub-sides'. Settles; abates. 
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LXXV. — LADY FRANKLIN. 

vi w §ic>n terW mau-so-le'um 

grAnt/ed fash'ion guar'di-an 

[Sir John Franklin was a distinguished English naval officer. In 
May, 1845, he started, with two vessels, on a voyage to the North 
Pole, in hopes of discovering a northwest passage to Eastern Asia. 
His vessel was last seen in July of that year. In the course of the 
next eleven years more than twenty different expeditions were sent 
out to look for the missing crew, but without success. It was not 
until 1859 that his fate was ascertained by the commander of a small 
vessel fitted out by his wife, Lady Franklin, after everybody else 
deemed the task hopeless. It was then ascertained that he had died 
of sickness on the 11th of June, 1847. 

This poem was written by Miss Elizabeth H. Whittier, sister of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, the well-known poet.] 

1. TpOLD thy hands, thy work is over ! 
JL Cool thy watching eyes with tears ; 
Let thy poor heart, overwearied, 

Rest alike from hopes and fears : — 

2. Hopes, that saw, with sleepless vision, 

One sad picture fading slow ; 
Fears, that followed, vague and nameless, 
Lifting back the veils of snow. 

3. For thy brave one, for thy lost one, 

Truest heart of woman, weep ! 
Owning still the love that granted 
Unto thy beloved sleep. 

4. Not for him that hour of terror, 

When, the long ice-battle o'er, 
In the sunless day his comrades 
Deathward trod the Polar shore. 
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5. Spared the cruel cold and famine, 

Spared the fainting heart's despair : — 
What but that could mercy grant him ? 
What but that has been thy prayer 1 

6. Dear to thee that last memorial. 

From the cairn beside the sea : 
Evermore the month of roses,* * 
Shall be sacred time to thee. 

7. Sad it is the mournful yew-tree t 

O'er his slumbers may not wave ; 
Sad it is the English daisy } 
May not blossom on his grave. 

8. But his tomb shall storm and winter 

Shape and fashion year by year, 
Pile his mighty mausoleum 

Block by block, and tier on tier. 

9. Guardian of its gleaming portal 

Shall his stainless honor be, 
While thy love, a sweet immortal, 
Hovers o'er the winter sea ! 



Grant'ed. Gave. 

X e-mo'ri-aL Something to preserve 

the memory of anything. 
Cairn. A heap of stones. 



Mau-so-le'um. A magnificent tomb 

or monument. 
Por'taL An entrance. 



Who was Sir John Franklin ? What did he hope to discover ? When 
was his vessel last seen ? How long was it before his fate was ascertained t 
In what month did his death occur ? To whom is the poem addressed ? 
What is the meaning of the eighth stanza ? 

* June, the month in which Franklin died, is known as "the 
month of roses." 

t The yew is an evergreen-tree, often growing in English church- 
yards. 

X The daisy is a common English wild-flower. 
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LXXVI. — AN ADVENTURE WITH A TAME 

BEAR 





WILLIAM T. ADAMS. 




suc-ces'siOT 


a-fraid' 


mys-te'ri-oiis 


ccra-ven'ience 


af-ford' 


ac-com'mc>-date 


ter-rlf'ic 


fe-r5'cious 


stra-te£ic 


suf'fer-er 


skilled * 


pas'sage 


weap'on (wg^pn) 


as-sfti/ance 


com'pli-ment 



"TTT*HEN we reached the road which leads from Hitaca 
V V to Priam, Waddie turned to the right and I turned 
to the left. I was about to enter the rustic gateway which 
opened into the estate of Captain Portman, when 1 was 
startled by a succession of shrill screams. I saw Waddie 
spring into the woods which bounded the road on the 
left. 

2. The voice of the person in distress (for I supposed no 
one would scream unless in distress) was that of a female. 
Of course I was interested ; and, turning from the gate- 
way, I rushed down the road, and followed Waddie into 
the woods. 

3. I had made such good time that I overtook my fel- 
low-voyager before he reached the scene of the adventure. 
The trees were very large, and the grove had been cleared 
up on the ground for the convenience of the visitors at the 
Cataract House, so that we could see some distance ; and 
we soon discovered the person who had uttered the terrific 
screams. She was a young lady, elegantly dressed, and 
apparently not more than seventeen years old. 

4. " Help ! help ! " she cried, as she stood apparently 
paralyzed. 
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5. But we could see nothing to alarm her, though we 
discovered a young gentleman in the distance moving 
rapidly in the direction of the hotel. 

6. " What is the matter with her ? * asked Waddie. 

7. " I don't see anything to frighten her." 

8. " I do," added Waddie, as we stepped forward, and 
discovered a small black bear, which a huge tree had be- 
fore hidden from our view. 

9. " A bear ! " I exclaimed. 

10. The creature stood up on his hind legs, and was 
reaching forward with his right fore paw towards the 
young lady, while the left was dropped at his side. For 
my own part, I do not remember that I had ever even 
seen a bear before, and I confess that I did not like the 
looks of him. 

11. Whether Waddie shared my feeling or not I do 
not know ; but he quickened his pace, and soon placed him- 
self by the side of the interesting sufferer. Neither of us 
had a club, knife, or other weapon, and we were not in 
condition to face a wild beast 

12. " Save me ! " gasped the young lady. 

13. "I will conduct you to the hotel, if you please," 
said Waddie, hardly noticing the bear, which stjll sat upon 
his haunches; with his right paw extended towards the 
terrified maiden. 

14. " Oh, dear me ! I cannot move," sighed she. 

15. Waddie took her by the arm, and supported her. 
As they moved off, the bear followed. 

16. "He's coming!" cried the lady; and, afraid that 
the awful monster behind would pounce upon her, she 
halted and faced him again. 

17. The moment they stopped, Bruin raised himself on 
his haunches again, and held out his paw as before. I 
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came to the conclusion that if he intended to eat any one 
up, he would have begun before this time, and I ventured 
to place myself between him and the lady. 

18. This brave movement on my part seemed to afford 
the lady some relief ; but she clung to Waddie as though 
she expected to be devoured, brown silk dress, laces, ruf- 
fles, and all The bear looked at me a moment, as I stood 
about a rod distant from him. 

19. Dropping upon all fours again, he cantered toward 
me. I was inclined to beat a retreat, but somehow the 
animal did not seem to be so ferocious as wild beasts have 
the credit of being, and, though it required no little reso- 
lution on my part, I decided to stand my ground. 

20. The fellow evidently meant something by his action; 
but I was not sufficiently skilled in bear nature to com- 
prehend him. He was not savage, and did not exhibit the 
slightest intention to use the fine rows of elegant teeth 
which he displayed. 

21. This assurance was very comforting to me. I re- 
treated two or three paces as a strategic movement, in 
order to develop the further intentions of the enemy, if he 
was an enemy. The rascal followed me, again stood up, 
and presented his paw. 

22. By this time I had discovered what Bruin meant 
by his mysterious movement with the right fore-paw. 
When I had worked my courage up to the sticking point, 
I extended my hand toward him, to see if he would snap 
at it. 

23. If he did, I concluded that I should use a big stone 
which lay on the ground at my feet. If he wanted to 
fight, I felt that, in the cause of a terrified maiden, — very 
pretty, too, at that, — I could afford to test the relative 
hardness of the bear's head and the rock. 
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24 But I wronged him. The bear had no belligerent 
intentions. He was evidently a good fellow in his way ; 
and, if bearish in his manners, he was friendly in his dis- 
position. Instead of snapping at my hand, he reached for- 
ward his paw, and I realized then that he only desired to 
shake hands with me. 

25. I had learned a sufficient amount of politeness to 
accommodate him in this respect, and when I took his 
paw he bowed his head several times, to indicate his 
pleasure at making my acquaintance. I could not suffer 
myself to be behind him in courtesy, and I bowed as often 
as he did. 

26. 1 heard Waddie laughing heartily, and, turning 
round, I saw that the young lady was beginning to smile 
at the passage of compliments between me and the bear. 
I must say that I was delighted with my new acquaint- 
ance, he was so polite and well-mannered. But I had not 
yet measured the depth of his affection for me. 

27. He was not satisfied with merely bowing and shak- 
ing hands with me, but insisted upon hugging me. First 
he embraced my arm, and then my body, though I did 
not yet feel quite well enough acquainted with him to 
endure the final transport of his devotion. 

28. I shook him off, and he tumbled upon the ground. 
Then he began to roll over, as a dog is taught to do, mak- 
ing the most extravagant demonstrations of affectionate 
regard towards me. In a few moments I was rolling on 
the grass with him, and I felt confidence enough in his 
good intentions to return his embraces. 

29. I put my hand in his mouth, but he did not bite ; 
and though his sharp claws were rather trying to the nap 
of my coat, he used them only in fun. 
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Par'a lyzed. Benumbed ; deadened; 

unable to move. 
Paoe. Degree of swiftness or speed. 
Ponnoe. Fall upon suddenly. 
Halt'ed. Stopped walking. 
Ventured. Risked ; dared. 



Com-pre-hend'. Understand. 

Bel-lig'er-ent Waging war; engaged 
in war. 

Ex-travVgant Unreasonable; pro- 
fuse. 



LXXVII. — INDIANS OF THE WESTERN 
PRAIRIES. 



buffa-loe§ 
ar'rdw 
shield 
perfoa-nent 



COL. R. B. MARCT, U. S. A. 

PART I. 

at-tach'ment 
ma-teri-al 
flex-Me' 
com-plex'ic>n 



Sq'ui-llne 
moc'ca-sonj 
ver-mlTic>n 
toilet 



THE habits of all the prairie tribes of Indians are 
alike in many respects. They all follow the buffa- 
loes, and use the bow and arrow, lance and shield. They 
fight their battles on horseback, on the open prairie, and 
transport their lodges and all their worldly effects wher- 
ever they go. 

2. On the contrary, the Indians of the Eastern States, 
from the time of the first discovery of the country, lived 
in permanent villages, where they cultivated fields of 
corn, and had a strong attachment to their ancestral 
abodes and the graves of their fathers. Seldom wander- 
ing far from home, they did not use horses, but always 
made their- war and hunting expeditions on foot, and 
sought the cover of trees on going into action. 

3. The use of the bow, which is the favorite weapon of 
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the prairie Indian, and which, in hunting the buffalo, he 
uses exclusively, is taught the boys at a very early age. 
By constant and careful practice, they acquire a degree 
of skill in this art that makes them, when grown up, 
formidable in war and successful in the chase. 

4. Their bows are made of the tough and elastic wood 
of the Osage orange, strengthened with the sinews of the 
deer wrapped firmly around them, and strung with a cord 
of the same material They are not more than three feet 
long. Their arrows are twenty inches long, of flexible 
wood, with a triangular piece of iron at one end, and two 
feathers at the other. At short distances, this bow is very 
effective, and often throws the arrow entirely through the 
huge body of the buffalo. 

5. The men are of about the medium stature, with bright 
copper-colored complexions, and intelligent countenances, 
in many instances with aquiline noses, thin lips, black eyes 
and hair, and with but little beard. They never cut the 
hair, but wear it of very great length, and ornament it on 
state occasions with silver and beads. 

6. Their dress consists of leggings and moccasons, a 
cloth around the waist, and a buffalo robe over the shoul- 
ders. The women are obliged to cut their hair close to 
their heads, and are far from being so good-looking as 
the men. 

7. They make no use of money except for ornaments. 
Like other tribes, they are fond of decking themselves 
with paint, beads, and feathers ; and the young warrior 
often spends more time upon his toilet than the most 
conceited coxcomb that can be found in civilized life. 
Bright red and blue are their favorite colors, and vermilioD 
is an important article in the stock of goods of one of their 
traders. This they always carry about their persons ; and 
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wherever they expect to meet strangers, they always (pro- 
vided they have time) make their toilet with care, and 
paint their faces. 



Ef-feots'. Goods; furniture. 

Ex-clu'sive-ly. Especially; only; 
without participation. 

Formid-able. Terrible; dreadful; 
to be feared on account of power. 

Ef-feo'tive. Producing effect; ser- 
viceable. 



Tri-an'gu-lar. Having three angles. 

Aq'td-line. Hooked as an eagle's 
beak. 

Decking. Dressing elegantly; adorn- 
ing. 

Cox'comb. A vain pretender; a 
dandy. 



LXXVIIL— INDIANS OF THE WESTERN 
PRAIRIES. 

COL. R. R MARCT, U. S. A. 

PART II. 



de-ny'ing 

b&r/ren 

stagnant 



sa-luTbri-ous 

pe-culiar 

saddle 



ma-nceii'vre§ 

tc>-bac'co 

sii-maeh 



THE Indians of the Western prairies subsist almost 
wholly on the flesh of the buffalo. They are com- 
monly found on the trails of these animals, migrating with 
them from place to place, as the seasons come round, over 
those vast plains of the West which are, for the most part, 
not capable of cultivation, and seem destined to be always 
the abode of these wandering savages. 

2. But nature, in denying one good thing, often gives 
another by way of compensation. No part of the habita- 
ble globe is more favorable to health and long life than is 
this barren region. Free from marshes, stagnant water, 
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great bodies of timber, and all other sources of disease, 
and open to every wind that blows, it is everywhere 
salubrious, and the air imparts a peculiar force and vigor 
alike to body and mind. 

3. The wandering Indian of the prairies, in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health, nature's best gift, is as free as the 
boundless plains over which he roams. He neither knows 
nor wants any luxuries beyond what he finds in the 
buffalo or the deer around him. These serve him with 
food, clothing, and a covering for his lodge, and he sighs 
not for the titles and distinctions which occupy the 
thoughts and engage the energies of civilized man. 

4. His only ambition consists in being able to van- 
quish his enemy in war, and in managing his steed with 
skill and grace. He is in the saddle from boyhood to old 
age, and his favorite horse is his constant companion. It 
is when mounted that the prairie warrior shows himself 
to the best advantage. Here he is at home, and his skill 
in various manoeuvres which he makes use of in battle — 
such as throwing himself entirely upon one side of his 
horse, and rapidly discharging his arrows towards the 
opposite side, from beneath the animal's neck, when he is 
at full speed — is truly astonishing. 

5. Every warrior has his war-horse, which is the fleetest 
that can be obtained, and he prizes him more highly than 
anything else in his possession, and it is seldom that he 
can be induced to part with him at any price. He never 
mounts him except when going into battle, upon a buffalo- 
chase, or upon state occasions. 

6. Most Indians are very fond of ardent spirits, which 
they call fire-water; but the prairie tribes are, for the 
most part, an exception to the general rule. They say 
the taste is not pleasant, that it makes fools of them, and 
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that they do not desire it. But all of them are very fond 
of tobacco, which, mixed with the dried leaves of the 
sumach, they use for smoking, inhaling the smoke into 
their lungs, and giving it out through their nostrils. 



Sab-sist'. Feed. 

Trails. Marks or tracks left by any- 
thing that has passed along. 

Xi'grat-ing. Removing to another 
country. 

Des'tined. Appointed; ordained; 
doomed. 



Sa-lu'bri ous. Promoting health; 
wholesome. 

Vanquish. Defeat; conquer; over- 
come. 

Ma-noeu'vres. Dexterous or skilful 
management; tricks. 

In-hal'ing. Drawing in with air. 



In what are the habits of the prairie tribes of Indians alike ? What 
were the habits of the Indians of the Eastern States ? What is the 
favorite weapon of the prairie Indian ? Describe it. Describe the gen- 
eral appearance of these Indians. Upon what do the Indians of the 
Western plains chiefly subsist ? What compensation is there for the bar- 
renness of their country ? What does the warrior prize most highly of all 
his possessions f 



LXXIX. — THE SPIDER, THE CATERPILLAR, 
AND THE SILK-WORM. 



weaVer 

cat'er-pll-lar 

im-ag'i-na-ble 



MRS CHILD. 

em-brofd'er 

s^m'p^-thize 

del'i-cate 



trans-pai/en-cy 

pur-sued' 

de-vel'op 



" "TTTHAT sort of a weaver is your neighbor, the Silk- 
V V worm ? " said a Spider to a Caterpillar. 
2. " She is the slowest, dullest creature imaginable," re- 
plied the Caterpillar. " I can weave a web sixty times as 
quick as she can. But then she has got her name up in 
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the world, while I am constantly the victim of envy and 
hatred. My productions are destroyed, sometimes rudely 
and harshly, sometimes with insidious cunning, but her 
labors are praised all the world over. Mankind wreathe 
them with flowers, embroider them with gold, and load 
them with jewels." 

3. " I sympathize with you deeply, for I, too, am the 
victim of envy and injustice. Look at my web across the 
window-pane ? Did the Silk- worm ever do anything to 
equal its delicate transparency ? Yet I suppose to-mor- 
row's sun will see it swept away by the unfeeling house- 
maid. Alas! my sister, genius and merit are always 
pursued by envy." 

4. " Foolish creatures," exclaimed a man who overheard 
their complaints. " You, Mrs. Caterpillar, who boast of 
your rapid productions, let me ask you what is their value ? 
Do they not contain the eggs that will hereafter develop 
themselves, and destroy blossoms and fruit, leaving the 
trees of summer as bare as those of winter ? 

5. " As for you, Mrs. Spider, you are hardly worthy of 
a rebuke. Your transparent web is so light that a dew 
drop is enough to break it. like other framers of flimsy 
snares, you will catch a few silly little flies, and then be 
swept away, and seen no more. How can such as you 
estimate the labors of the Silk-worm ? They add splendor 
to the state of monarchs and grace to the form of beauty." 

In-sid'i-ous. Sly; diligent to entrap. I Flim'sy. Of weak texture ; feeble. 
Pnr-sued'. Chased ; followed. | Es'ti-mate. Set a value on. 
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LXXX. — WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

REV. THOMAS STARR KINO. 

va'ry-ing im-pres'sive pel-lu'cid 

sce'ner-y gran'ite cas-cade' 

un-veil'ing cir-cum'fer-Snce liind'scape 

WHOEVER visits, for the first time, the Franconia 
Notch, if he would thoroughly enjoy the ever- 
varying" beauties of its scenery, should not fail to walk 
from one hotel to the other. 

2. Thus only can he test with eye and ear the fresh- 
ness of the forest. In this way only can he fully catch 
the glancing sunlight on the mountain stream, or note 
the rare beauties of the ferns and mosses on its banks. 

3. By so doing only will he be enabled to have even 
a glimpse at the bright colors at the bottom of its cool, 
still pool, or to appreciate the over-arching grace of 
the trees, or hear the busy babble of its sparkling tide. 

4. He should follow the mountain rivulet which runs 
parallel with the road, but which is for the most part 
concealed from it by the forest. No real lover of nature, 
who has time at command, will consent to lose the pleas- 
ure which these rambles give in unveiling the coy charms 
of nature's wildness. 

5. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher tells us : "I have always 
wished that there might be a rock-spring upon my place ; 
I would wish to have, back of the house some two hundred 
yards, a steep and tree-covered height of broad, cold, and 
mossy rocks, upholstered with vines and soft with deep 
mosses. 

6. " Is any light so impressive as the last light of the 
day streaming into a forest so dark that even insects leave 
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it silent ? Yes, another light is as strange — that rose- 
light of the afternoon which shines down a hillside of 
vivid green grass. 

7. " It strikes through the transparent leaves into the 
forest below, and spreads itself along the ground in a 
tender color for which we have no name." 




^* 



8. The Basin, about a mile from the Flume House, to 
which the walk down the rivulet leads lis, is just what the 
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poetic preacher would desire to have transported to his 
grounds. 

9. The granite bowl, sixty feet in circumference, is 
filled with water that is pellucid as air. The rocky shelf, 
twenty feet above, has been grooved by a cascade that 
perpetually pours over; and into the depths of cool 
shadow below, golden flakes of light sink down like 
falling leaves. 

10. If it did not lie so near the dusty road, or if a 
landscape gardener could be commissioned to arrange the 
surroundings of it, it would be as rare a gem as the 
Franconia cabinet of curiosities could show. 

11. There is a silent pool, whose glass 

Eeflects the lines of earth and sky ; 
The hues of heaven along it pass, 
And all the verdant forestry. 

12. And in that shining downward view, 

Each cloud, and leaf, and little flower 
Grows 'mid a watery sphere anew, 
And doubly lives the summer hour. 

13. Beside the brink a lovely maid 

Against a furrowed stem is leaning, 
To watch the painted light and shade 
That give the mirror form and meaning. 

14. Her shape and cheek, her eyes and hair, 

Have caught the splendor floating round ; 
She in herself embodies there 
All life that fills sky, lake, and ground. 

15. And while her looks the crystal meets, 

Her own fair image seems to rise ; 
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And, glass-like, too, her heart repeats 
The world that there in vision lies. 

16. The best way to enjoy the beauty of the Basin is 
to ascend to the highest of the cascades that slide along 
a mile of the mountain at the west. Follow down by 
their pathways, as they make the rocks now white with 
foam, now glassy with smooth, thin, transparent sheets, 
till they fall with musical splash into the shadowed reser- 
voir beneath. 



Va'ry-ing. Changing. 

Glimpse. A short, transitory view; 

a glance. 
Coy. Modest; shy. 
Pel-lu'cid. Clear; transparent 



Brink. The margin of a steep place ; 

the edge. 
Em-bod'ies. Pats into a material 

shape. 



THE END. 
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